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COMMON THOUGHTS ON COMMON THINGS. 


Ir might add to the variety of the pabulum with which our perio- 
dical literature refreshes us, if casual correspondents were encou- 
raged from time to time to arrange for these pages certain com- 
mon thoughts on common things: some such thoughts as, running 
more or less underground, come at times to all of us, we know not 
whence, and go away from ys, we know not whither,—fall noise- 
lessly like manna, and like manna melt away before we have done 
anything to embody them and to retain. And, as I sit down 
this morning and try to trap some of these floating visitors, 
there are borne back to me some echoes as from an infinitely 
distant land, or, to speak plainly, certain memories of a long 
sea voyage which I have lately had the good fortune to make ; 
and I fall a-thinking that after becoming, by long exposure, 
familiarised with and attached to the stern naturalness and 
openness of the unadorned sea and the untricked sky, I have 
returned to my little world with a far greater appreciation of 
these qualities than I ever had before. Yes, henceforth away 
with all our cocked hats and gold-knobbed sticks, and let us 
walk on our road, neither extenuating a vice if we have it, nor 
assuming—pace Hamlet—a virtue if we have it not. Pace 
Hamlet, I say ; though is it not still a moot question as to 
whether he was mad or feigning madness when he instilled 
this undeniably popular maxim into his queen-mother? Doubt- 
less openness will suffer from over-indulgence ; doubtless daws 
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will peck the heart that is worn upon the sleeve, but in my 
argument with myself on the subject I cannot quite determine 
whether it is best to risk the pecking of the daws, or the secret 
ravage of the “worm i? the bud.” So far myself and I do 
agree, that it is far better to wipe one’s eye on the world, as 
the saying is, than not to wipe it at all; than to go through 
the world without ever washing our own and alien stains in the 
sacred well of tears. But my argument with myself on the 
subject generally ends in a compromise,—and what so disgust- 
ing to five-and-twenty as a compromise? And passing from 
thought to thought, I light somehow on the word gossip, and 
think that it is only these same daws which have given it such 
a bad name, and associated it with the murder of characters 
and other minor felonies. But in a society where daws will be 
as extinct as mosquitoes and the many other things which sting 
us so often here, I can conceive of gossip taking its place as a 
most healthy pastime, giving as it does opportunities for a 
thousand little social charities, wrapping as it can its neigh- 
bours in the mantle of its own kindness, shedding its chiaro- 
scuro over the dullest hardest landscape, throwing over every- 
thing that it approaches the consecration of its own sweet and 
magic smile. We gossip about birds and stones and flowers, 
and congratulate ourselves upon our tastes being higher than 
those of others ; but to own to a fondness for gossip about men 
and women !—what man would not be more at pains to defend 
himself against such an imputation than against one which 
charged him with conceit, imprudence, or ill-temper? And yet 
we read the antiquated gossip of Herodotus and Livy ; and con- 
temporaneous gossip about Mr. Disraeli, or Mr. Gladstone, or 
the Queen of Spain, or the Municipal Commissioners, or what 
not, is daily forming public opinion, and will in due time be 
taken in hand by some imaginative mind and called History, 
which will doubtless yield subjects of very puzzling ques- 
tions in the competitive examinations for the premiership and 
the throne about 2500 a.p. Gossip in the felonious sense 
is commonly supposed to thrive best in the feminine pre- 
sence, and this of course implies that the daws are commonly 
of the feminine gender, an implication which I repel; for 
nothing can so cruelly abuse our idea of womanhood than 
to link to it the snapping beak and the pointed talons of this 
noxious and ill-omened bird. But to return, with more serious- 
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ness, to the subject which was engaging me before this flight 
of daws darkened my horizon,—to the charm of a natural 
character. A charm it is in men and women alike, but the 
want of it is more common: and less venial in the latter; less 
venial because (happily) they are not exposed as we are to the 
defilements of our grosser commerce with the world, which 
must rob us of much of that simplicity of character that we 
may have started with, and which we have a right to look for 
in those who are so well guarded by the shekinah of their own 
modesty, and need not early leave the pillar of their own home. 
Affected sprightliness, affected seriousness, affected affection, 
while they are infinitely saddening to any one in whom is born 
an earnest love of what is true, are, I must say, not much more 
ensnaring or enduring in their power than Rachel’s poor and 
paltry lies. Affectation may be called a surface stain, and it 
would be painful indeed to think of its often penetrating to 
the core; but will she long care to guard the jewel who syste- 
matically defaces the shrine ? 

Beautiful as is Inanimate Nature, Human Nature, when un- 
dimmed by artifice, has “the light that never was on sea or 
land ;” and there is a fascination about a perfectly genuine 
character which will be growing still when the curtain has 
fallen upon the most brilliant wit, and the fire of youth is left 
in ashes. It may be unprofitable to speculate as to whether 
this virtue or that vice is most acceptable to or most abhorrent 
to our Creator; but we may without presumption think that 
affectation, whose soul is insincerity and which lives on unvary- 
ing variableness, must be very shocking in the sight of Him 
who is “ the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever ;” and, on 
the contrary, that one who is content simply to hold up the 
mirror to nature must be the object of His special love, after 
all the only aim worth living for. 

I often think with admiration of Kingsley’s bold vindication 
of our race in (I think) his preface to ‘ Yeast,’ where he uses 
the words “thoroughly human, and therefore thoroughly 
divine ;”’ and though this must be taken strictly as only the 
expression of his “august anticipation,” still it shows us well 
the glory and the grandeur of our nature, the development of 
which commands our best efforts now, and will doubtless pro- 
ceed with the unwasting and unwasted energies of the eternal 
years, 
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T said, amid the charmed mysteries 
Of this so lovely world, that I should sean 
God’s form in Nature, clearer than in Man, 
And that the dream of my delighted eyes 
Need ne’er awake to alien agonies, 
But that my soul might find her rest and food 
Tn contemplation of inanimate good. 
Oh, ’twas a fond illusion, to despise 
The divine depth of human interest. 
For, though man strive his glory to erase, 
And though he yield himself as one possest, 
God's smile that once has rested on his face 
Has made Humanity the holiest 
Of holy things. ‘The Lord is in this place.’ 


C. W. Russeld - 





THE SILENT FAMILY. 
CHAPTER III, 


Ir would take too long to narrate all the slight incidents of 
Colonel Lea’s visit ; the difficulties which he overcame and the 
little occurrences which he turned to account in order to in- 
gratiate himself with the Miss Wentworths. He brought all 
the qualities of a good general into play, patience, perseverance, 
untiring energy, and a cool easy temper, unceasing watchful- 
ness for every opportunity and the power of making the most 
of the opportunities which offered themselves; and when to 
these qualities he added personal advantages of a high order, 
he could hardly fail to succeed. Good-looking, with a graceful 
figure and soldierly bearing, he was gentlemanly and courteous 
in mind as in manners; his conversation was that of a man 
who had travelled and lived much in the world, and habitually 
noted everything with interest ; and when he was thoroughly 
roused, the contrast to his usual sleepy look and lazy move- 
ments helped to make him a most agreeable and fascinating 
companion. What wonder then that, now that he had a motive 
for exertion, he conquered even the determined wills and stern 
passive resistance of the Wentworths! and they who prided 
themselves on never being beaten (for no Wentworth was ever 
convinced in an argument) were now found first listening to, 
and then joining in, sensible and animated conversation ; 
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satisfying themselves for this dereliction of duty, by thinking 
that as the man seemed so anxious to talk, it would be a pity 
to miss the opportunity of gaining information ; and, after all, 
if they should for once break through their usual habits, they 
need not acknowledge themselves beaten, but might merely 
own, like a certain nation, that “the victory was not with us.” 

Only with Cecile was Colonel Lea unsuccessful, she never 
vouchsafed a remark, and he was still totally unacquainted with 
the sound of her voice; though, from the way in which her 
brother sought her out, and the general cheerfulness which 
animated the whole party as soon as she came into the room, he 
felt sure that she must be the most attractive of all the sisters. 
The funny grimaces and curl of her little nose when he spoke 
to her amused, while her studied indifference to himself piqued 
him; but he was still trusting to time to effect the desired 
change, when he found almost to his surprise, that he had 
arrived at the last day. 

“Your time is nearly up,” said Claude, as the two friends 
strolled round the kitchen-garden on the last morning but one, 
choosing that path as the only one that permitted two people to 
walk abreast. 

“ What do you mean ?” said Colonel Lea, “ for I have nearly 
won my bet, and all your sisters are on pleasant terms with 
me.” 

“ Not so fast; all but one, and she is a‘ wunner’ as the 
little marchioness would say. You do not seem to me to have 
gained a step in her good graces since the first; day you came. 
Your eye may have seen her, my gentle boy, but your car has 
certainly not heard her sweet sounds of joy; so don’t boast of 
your victory until it is sure.” 

“T don’t fancy I shall have much difficulty there ; indeed I 
have considered my success as certain since I overcame the re- 
serve of Miss Lotty ; with her I took the keystone of the arch, 
and that gone, the whole bridge is soon pulled down.” 

‘ Cis has a resolute will of her own; you will find you have 
your match in her.” 

“You mean she knows our bet, and is determined to outwit 
me.” 

“Well, rather. I told them of course that you were nearly 
stung to death at the Hive, and came here for rest and quiet, 
so they treated you as one of ourselves, and you had the ad- 
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vantage of seeing us as few people do, quite at our ease and in 
our usual home habits. After our little challenge the other 
night, I gave them a hint as to the change that had come o’er 
the spirit of your dream, but they vowed that as you would not 
exert yourself to please them, they would not exert themselves 
to please you. As you say, you have overcome all this, but you 
will find it hard to get Cecile to swell your triumph. It is all 
very well to build a spire, but it is not so easy to put the ball 
on the top. Lives have been lost in the attempt.” 

The Colonel smiled with an air of quiet confidence. 

“ As how in this case ?” said he. 

“ Merely that I question whether in trying to bend Cccile’s 
stubborn will, you may not succeed in breaking your own heart. 
She is a little witch, and can conjure you out of your firmest 
intentions at all times.” 

Colonel Lea muttered, half audibly, the name of Miss 
Bridges ; as a matter of habit he thought of her first as a safe- 
guard in any danger of the kind, and said “ Do you think 
so ?” 

“ Oh, I know your brain is engaged to an angel; but if you 
can’t take a fortress by slow approaches and stratagem, you 
must do it by a general assault, and if you succeed, it will be 
at the cost of your best troops; you know the Peninsular war 
was not won without ‘a power of bluid,’ as the guide said to 
us. I give you credit for your generalship hitherto, but you 
must look sharp, for this is your last day ; to-morrow morning 
they all entreat you to stay, or you confess yourself beaten.” 

“ All right,” said the Colonel, turning towards the house ; 
“and perhaps it is a pity to waste any more time in discussion, 
for once in a way, Wentworth, | will treat you to a quotation, 
partly to show you that I can meet you on your own ground, 
and partly to prove that I do occasionally read a book, and what 

I read, retain. 


“¢Tf we should fail—we fail. 
But screw your courage to the sticking place 
And we'll not fail !’ 


And now to work. Let’s away.” 

They went first into the drawing-room, and after a few 
minutes Colonel Lea pushed aside the curtain and entered the 
next room, where Gertrude was playing a brilliant rondo, and 
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Cecile was seated at the table apparently copying a drawing, 
but in reality her golden head was at that moment bending 
over a sketch which she was colouring. Peeping over her 
shoulder he saw a handsome face which might be his own; at 
least he chose to think so, and putting out his hand, he quietly 
took the paper, saying, as he locked at it nearer :— 

“Dear me! my likeness again ; what a good-looking fellow 
I must be! You seem very fond of drawing my features ; this 
I do believe is the twentieth sketch you have taken since I 
came into the house.” 

Cecile bit her lip angrily, gave him a sidelong glance of in- 
dignation, but said not a word; she would have left the room, 
but his hand was on the chair, she could not easily move, 

“T shall keep this,” he added, looking at it sentimentally, 
and occasionally glancing at her to see what impression his 
words were making. ‘ Not so much for the value of the like- 
ness, though it is certainly good—but then you have drawn it 
so often,—as that I should like to have something of your 
handiwork as a keepsake. It will be a great treasure to me, 
and I shall take the utmost care of it.” And moving his hand 
from the chair, he began to fold it up. Cecile seized the moment 
and sprang from the-seat so as to cause him to step hurriedly 
back, and snatching the paper from his hand, she tore it into 
fragments and scattered them at his feet. Gertrude paused in 
her music, and Colonel Lea looked at Cecile with an amused 
expression, thinking what a pretty picture she would make ; 
and then said in his leisurely manner, “There, now, you will 
have to draw another, and look what a mess you have made on 
the floor ; what will Lady Elinor say to you? ‘This is very 
sad ; you should not lose your temper for such trifles.” 

Cecile made no reply, but stamped her foot impatiently, and 
then, afraid to trust her enforced silence any longer, she turned 
short round and left the room. 

But as the moth hovers round the candle, singeing its wings 
each time it nears the flame, and yet unable to tear itself away, 
so after every encounter with Colonel Lea, Cecile still returned 

to defy him at each fresh provocation, and to prove to him that 
whatever might be his words or his actions, she would keep the 
silence she had resolved on. When he talked to the other 
sisters, he would find her clear blue eyes fixed on him with the 
greatest interest as she listened to all that was said, and if he 
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turned suddenly towards her, she looked down blushing con- 
sciously, and there was a flutter of the leaves of her book to 
induce the looker-on to think that she was absorbed in her read- 
ing. Then her eyes brightened and she blushed so deeply 
when he entered the room, and was so nervous when he stood 
beside her, taking refuge, for want of words, in a pretty pettish- 
ness or an abrupt indignant manner, which in some people would 
have been rude and repulsive, but which only made her doubly 
piquante and fascinating. It was as impossible to her not to 
please, as it is to others to be attractive. Colonel Lea found 
himself watching for her approbation, talking and acting solely 
with a view to the effect he might produce on her ; like the 
rest of the family, he brightened in her presence, and when she 
vanished, his usual languor and indolence seemed to return in 
full force. 

He was glad when on this afternoon Claude proposed a long 
rambling walk to a distant wood, for he was able to have Cecile 
for his companion most of the way ; and if it is true, as is some- 
times said, that silence is a proof of friendship, theirs must 
certainly have been of the highest order, for he could not in- 
duce her to utter a word, and if it had not been that his pride 
would not allow him to be beat by a child, he would have 
abandoned his attempt in disgust. The knights of the Round 
‘Table in quest of the Sangreal had not a harder task. Agreeable 
talk, entreaty, surprise, even anger, were alike in vain; she 
looked many things but never spoke. At length he relapsed 
into silence, and walked the last half-mile by her side in deep 
thought ; and he was pleased to see that this apparent indiffer- 
ence disturbed his companion more than his words had done, 
for she cast many glances at him, and failing to engage his at- 
tention, seemed amused, laughed, and hummed snatches of tunes 
all the way home. 

He was very thoughtful that evening, feeling quite disin- 
clined for the family conversation and the part he had to take 
in it, and almost voted the Wentworths as great talkers as the 
Beeswings, so short did the long lapses of silence appear to 
his absorbed interest, and so tediously long the occasional ques- 
tions and replies which made the few breaks in the family 
labours. He was soon left to his own reflections; and the 
sisters uttered their sentiments to each other in that muttered 
monotone, which, with the help of the language of the eyes and 
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dumbshow, is easily understood by the initiated, but utterly un- 
intelligible to a stranger. 

When Gertrude went to the piano, and was followed by 
Cecile, he remembered his bet, and leaning on the piano, he 
begged for his favourite airs, that he might hear them for the 
last time; to-morrow he should be obliged to depart, he had 
already trespassed too long on Lady Elinor’s hospitality. 

“Not at all,” said Gertrude, “I am sure mamma would be 
only too glad if you would stay as long as you like ; our only 
fear is that you must find it so dull.” 

“Dull! not in the least ; I never had a pleasanter visit. 
I wish I had accepted Claude’s invitations to his home before 
now.” 

“Ah!” said Gertrude archly, “but I suppose you were 
afraid of the six sisters. Confess now that the reality was at 
first even worse than the anticipation.” 

The Colonel smiled and said, “I am so unwilling to leave 
this pleasant house that I feel that if you would only all press 
me to stay, to-morrow morning, I should gladly put off my de- 
parture.” 

“'Then why do you not ?” 

“IT want to be pressed,” said he, raising his eyes with an ap- 
pealing look through their thick black lashes. 

“Why, you are as bad as any young lady who wants to be 
asked six times before she will play, I always like to disap- 
point such people.” 

“ Ah, but this is different ; I cannot stay here without being 
asked, and if you say nothing, I shall feel as if I had over- 
stepped the bounds of hospitality, and go as suddenly as I 
came.” 

As he said these words a magnetic influence made him turn 
his head, and he met Cecile’s eyes fixed on him with an ex- 
pression which startled and confused him ; a deep blush came 
over her face, and she turned hastily away. 

The two friends met as usual in the kitchen, but Colonel Lea 
was not in a talkative mood, and smoked his cigar in silence 
for a length of time, until Claude proposed adjourning to bed ; 
then he suddenly roused himself, and became so merry that 
they remained there langhing and chatting till two o’clock in 
the morning. 

The Colonel was up in good time the next day, and saunter- 
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ing out of the greenhouse-door, he stood on the steps till the 
full tones of the piano sounded in his ears. He looked at his 
watch, and finding he had half an hour before breakfast time, 
he walked quietly into the house, and was soon standing by 
Cecile. She looked up, she looked down, and went on with 
her music ; and through the somewhat deafening noise, constant 
flow of wrong notes, and consequent frightful discord, he spoke 
and she listened. 

‘he sun shone brightly as they went in to breakfast, and 
Claude (who for once in a way was in time to join the others 
as they sat down) tried to discover from his friend’s face what 
chance of success he considered himself to have with regard 
to his bet, but Colonel Lea’s expression defied scrutiny. Then 
he looked at Cecile; she was silent, as usual, her blue eyes a 
shade deeper, and their expression more mobile, and her ges- 
tures were more restrained. “She is feeling the triumph of 
victory,” thought her brother. The breakfast was pleasant, 
the ‘'Times’ was the only paper brought forward, and that by 
Lady Elinor, and Claude was almost sorry to say aloud, as 
they rose from the table,— 

“ Well, Lea, what time shall you want the carriage for the 
station ?” 

“You are not really thinking of leaving us this morning, I 
trust,” said Lady Elinor, turning to Colonel Lea. “I hope 
you will at least stay till my son goes at the end of the week.” 

“You are very kind, but I have already paid you a long 
visit.” 

“If that be your only objection, I hope you will not hurry 
away,” said Lady Elinor. 

“ You had much better stay,” said Miss Wentworth. 

“T thought your leave was not up till the end of the week,” 
said Lisette. 

“1 think, Colonel Lea, you should stay till Claude goes,” 
said Lotty. 

“Yes, poor fellow, it is so dull for him with only us,’’ said 
Gertrude. 

“You see there is but one opinion, you must stay,” said 
Florence. 

“Well,” said Claude, “you have won all the family over 
except one, the last and least. Why do you not give your 
voice in this weighty matter, Cis, my child ?” 
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“Then we shall hope to see you here till Saturday,”’ observed 
Lady Elinor, leaving the room. 

“Come, Cis,” said Claude, “see how deplorable Lea looks ; 
he privately vowed to me the other night that he would not 
stay here a day longer unless you all asked him to do so, and 
now you are sending the poor man away, because you do not 
choose to forget he was insulting enough to say he hated 
women’s tongues. How can you be so hard-hearted ?” 

Cecile looked from one to the other, opened her lips to 
speak, but changed her mind, and compressed them with an 
air of determination ; then advancing, she took Colonel Lea’s 
hand, drew him back to Claude, linked their arms together, 
and with a significant nod, vanished. 

“So,” said Claude, “ when was this pretty little conclusion 
come to?” 

“Before breakfast ; will you let me have her ?” 

“ My dear Lea, I am delighted; there is no one I would 
give her to sooner; the pet of the family, darling little Cis. 

3ut you must confess she has been one too many for you, after 
all.” 
“T could not think of any other way of doing it at all.” 

“Lea!” said Major Wentworth sternly, “you don’t mean 
to say you have been trifling! If you have been making 
game of my sisters, or playing false in any way to Cecile, 
b ee 

“alt!” cried Colonel Lea, “not a word more! I give 
you my word of honour, Wentworth, that I love Cecile more 
than I can express, with all my heart and soul; and it shall be 
henceforth my aim and endeavour to make her as happy as 
she deserves. I may be idle and indolent, but I trust I am 
too honourable to do anything so utterly cowardly and dis- 
graceful as what you suggest ; and there’s my hand upon it.” 

“Shake hands, old fellow,” said Claude; “I beg your 
pardon for suspecting you for a moment;” and taking his 
arm again, he added, “there now, we look comfortable and 
affectionate again, let me continue where I left off,—nothing 
could give me greater pleasure than to have you for a brother- 
in-law. But what has become of Miss Bridges, is she to be a 

sridge of Sighs ?”’ 

“ How can I tell? If I had met her in Canterbury, who 
knows what might not have happened? but I never did, and 
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luckily the admiration was all on my side. Now Fate has 
disposed of me more satisfactorily ; little Cis is a darling, and 
till [ hear her voice, I am willing to take all her virtues for 
granted.” 

“Jt is a funny way of wooing, I must say,” said Claude ; 
“butit only goes to prove that ‘le silence est, aprés la parole, 
la seconde grande puissance du monde.’ ” 

“ By Jove, here comes the butler,” interrupted Colonel Lea ; 
“we must present a most ridiculous appearance to him, stand- 
ing here arm-in-arm so affectionately. Let us adjourn to the 
next room. I must speak to Lady Elinor.” e 

“Chut!” said Claude, pausing at the door of the morning- 
room ; “ if you want to hear a voice, listen !” 

‘They did so, and Colonel Lea heard, with some curiosity 
and amusement, the clear, positive voice of his young be- 
trothed, saying to her sisters,— 

“JT will not! I am determined I will not speak to him. I 
have not spoken to him yet, and I will not speak to him till 
my wedding-day !” 

“| like the voice,” said the Colonel, ‘and am willing to let 
the little lady have her own way. I suppose she does not ob- 
ject to writing. I shall be sorry if she does, for I think her 
letters will be worth having.” 

“Cissy’s letters are as good as gold, like herself,’ said 
Claude, as he turned the handle, and they entered the room. 

Cecile had her own way to the last ; luckily Colonel Lea’s pa- 
tience was equal to her will, and their courtship was as amusing 
and comfortable to him as it was wonderful to the bystanders. 
The first words she spoke to the Colonel were those in the 
marriage service ; after that her tongue was unloosed, and 
she talked so much that he marvelled at the strength of will 
that had kept her silent so long, but he was never heard to 
complain of her tongue going either too fast or too slow. 

And what became of Miss Bridges? Some years afterwards 
she married Major Wentworth, and for the first time became 
aware of the narrow escape she had had of being Mrs. Lea. 


L. E. Lioyd : 
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GIRL GRADUATES. 


Tz nineteenth century will probably be looked back upon in 
distant ages as an epoch peculiarly characterized by the struggle 
for “ Woman’s Rights.” From the early days of bloomerism 
to the latter days of Miss Becker and Dr. Mary Walker, books, 
newspapers, and reviews have all been full of the one absorbing 
topic—woman, what is she to do, and how is the question of 
her “rights” to be settled? While the ‘ Saturday Review,’ 
and its contemporaries, hurl forth invectives against “the girl 
of the period,” the “woman of the period” has lately found 
an able champion for her cause in Mr. John Stuart Mill, who 
declares in the opening sentence of his new book, that :— 

“The subordination of one sex to another is one of the chief 
hindrances to human improvement, and that it ought to be re- 
placed by perfect equality.” 

Whether it will ever be so, whether we should be happier or 
better m consequence [ will not discuss ; though I rather hold 
to the notion that a vine could not become an oak-tree without 
ceasing to be appreciated in its own peculiar way, and thereby 
losing its greatest charm. Womanly independence is daily 
gaining ground. I can count several manly vines among my 
acquaintances already ; but still, to my idea, clinging tendrils 
are a more lovely and graceful characteristic of our sex than 
spreading branches ; and the two cannot be combined in the 
natural order of things. If, as the ‘'Times’ to-day (July 22) 
very sensibly observes, woman are to have equal rights, they 
must accept equal duties ; and it has been pretty clearly proved, 
whatever Mr. Mill may say to the contrary, that of some of a 
man’s duties a woman is, physically at least, incapable. 

However, ‘“‘soyons de notre sitcle.’ Every new theory 
meets with opposition at first, and even apparently foolish 
theories are entitled to a fair trial. ‘The first step towards 
equalizing the sexes is to give them a similar education ; and, 
therefore, to extend considerably the somewhat narrow limits 
of an ordinary woman’s studies. ‘T'wo efforts in this direction 
have lately been made, one in the proposed women’s college, 
the other in the Cambridge Local Examination for Women over 
eighteen. 

This latter, in company with about twenty other candidates, 
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I had the pleasure of going through; and as it is a subject 
which excites some interest just now, I purpose to set down a 

few of my experiences for the benefit of the readers of this 

magazine. London in July, the season waning, heat, dust, 

onfusion, and tired faces everywhere ; but we take our early 
walk to Harley Street before the gay world is astir, and the 

freshness of the morning at least is enjoyable. There never 
was a gloomier or a more comfortless house than Queen’s 
College, where our examination takes place. Everything about 
it is so ugly. The bare floors, the straight-backed chairs, the 
scratched desks and forms, and the small allowance of furni- 
ture in all the rooms, give it a most unattractive appearance. 

Several girls who are taking off their bonnets in the little black 
hole at the back of the house, which serves as a dressing-room, 
look nervous, and only half awake, for the examination 
begins at the preposterous hour of nine, a.m., and we all agree 
that it is far too early for those who have to come from a 
distance. We assemble in a waiting-room, provided with a 
carpet, for a wonder; though carpet, curtains, tablecloth, and 
chairs are blended together into one mass of ugliness, and 
leave a sort of greenish-brown impression on the mind, which 
perhaps the authorities of Queen’s College think is conducive 
to study. As I look at my companions, it surprises me to see 
how very considerably “over eighteen ” many of them appear. 
They are for the most part of a learned type too, and exhibit 
phases of strong-mindedness more or less clearly developed. 

The idea of an examination has evidently not been popular 
among those for whom it was chiefly designed : the young, the 
ignorant, and the worldly ; but there are a few exceptions, who 
group together, as young girls do, and talk in a low voice until 
the signal is given for all to take their places. 

In front of us sits the examiner at a table, an object of great 
awe. Behind us is a large clock, ticking in an aggravating 
manner; we are shown our seats by the two ladies who have 
undertaken the management of the examination, and await in 
fear and trembling our papers of questions. It is Arithmetic to 
begin with, a subject in which many of us are weak. At the 
first glance, the questions look hopeless. There is the time- 
table before us, Nine to Eleven—Arithmetic ; only two hours in 
which to do twelve sums. Great knitting of brows, and many 
nervous glances at the clock, which at last result in a vigorous 
scratching of pens. 
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It certainly requires some courage to be the first to give up 
a paper; but as the two hours gradually expire, one girl rises 
and does so, and then as quietly as the creaking floor will allow 
her, leaves the room. The others follow by degrees, and we 
all retire downstairs for half an hour’s interval. 

Certainly there is enough buzzing of tongues now to make 
up for the long enforced silence, and we compare notes and 
talk about “least common multiples” and “ greatest common 
measures,’ and wonder what mistakes we have made, and 
whether, in University parlance, we shall be “ plucked.” It feels 
like school over again; and it is astonishing what a private 
longing after the old routine of school-life there is in the hearts 
of many people who hated it during their younger days. It is 
true enough, I suppose, that the discipline of that school we 
call “ the world” is less easy to bear, and we would fain shake 
off fetters none the less tight for being unperceived, and re- 
turn to honest leading-strings. 

The half-hour is soon at an end, and we find ourselves once 
more in the class-room with the examiner before us. ‘This time 
it is English History, and in the two hours allotted to us to fill 
up our papers, we are told to “ write a concise historical treatise 
on each of the following thirteen subjects.” “ How are we to 
do that in two hours ?” is the question which rises simultane- 
ously to our lips. ‘The examiner sets u8 at rest by informing 
us that if incapable of answering all the questions within the 
given time, three or four will be accepted, though of course the 
more we can do the better. 

They are interesting subjects, and give a sufficiently wide 
scope to suit all tastes, though I fancy “The claims of Wil- 
liam IIT. to the throne, and the Bill of Rights which followed 
his accession,” found more favour with most of us than “The 
development of the power of the House of Commons,” “ ‘The 
origin of the feudal system,” or “The origin of the Star 
Chamber.” Examiners are fond of going to the roots of thmgs, 
which we do not trouble ourselves about as much as we ought. 
We feel we know something vaguely about nearly all the given 
subjects ; but when tied down to write upon any of them 
against time, the first feeling is one of overwhelming igno- 
rance. But there is the absolute necessity of filling up our 
papers, and we have no time to lose. Ideas come at last, 
whether correct or not; and the pens go on scratching until 
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the clock has ticked out another two hours, and we give up 
our productions, some rather meagre, some triumphantly cover- 
ing many sheets of paper, and leave the room. 

My portion of the day’s work was now over; so after ex- 
changing condolences with some of the candidates who had 
found the History very difficult, I departed. 

The following morning we were all again before our desks 
at nine o’clock, ready for a hard day’s work. We began with 
English Literature, having two hours and a half in which to 
answer a very long string of questions, interesting, certainly, 
but somewhat beyond the capabilities of several of us. It is a 
lamentable fact that the study of English literature is so much 
more neglected than it ought to be in the ordinary course of a 
girl’s education. We are, if anything, too well acquainted with 
modern novels, and, I think, most of us were able to state 
correctly “the principal novelists of the first half of the pre- 
sent century ;” though if it had been the latter half, we should 
have done still better. There were a good many doubts as to 
who wrote the ‘Kssay on Man,’ and considerable uncertainty 
as to the author of the ‘Ode to the Passions.’ Many stumbled 
over a list of words to be broken up into parts, stating 
whether each part was English, Latin, French, or Greek; and 
some even confessed to not being over-familiar with the plot 
of the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ and to having mixed up Antonio, 
Lorenzo, and the pound of flesh, in a very peculiar manner. 
There was great relief when the clock pointed to half-past 
eleven, and we retired to the waiting-room for a short interval 
of rest. 

A Damocles’ sword was now hanging over our heads in 
the shape of French; and with ever so much familiarity with 
the language, a long piece of Goldsmith to be translated off- 
hand, gave us a good deal of trouble. An essay in French, on 
‘ Les Horaces,’ ‘ Atala,’ or Scribe’s play of ‘Le Verre d’Eau,’ 
three books recommended in the schedule, was also rather a 
serious undertaking. But at last the long morning came to 
an end, and we adjourned to some underground regions quite 
in keeping with the character of the place, where luncheon 
was provided. 

Exhausted nature being refreshed, I, like several of the 
others, sallied forth for a little glimpse of the outer world, and 
a breath of such fresh air as London can boast of. How 
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curious the hurry and bustle of busy idleness looks to those 
whose heads are full of examination questions, while the tick- 
ing of clocks and scratching of pens still seem to go on amid 
the roar of carriages and horses! An unsettled, feverish walk 
through Vere Street and Oxford Street, a vision of shops, and 
hurrying people, dust, glare, and heat, and then back again to 
the gloomy portals of Queen’s College, and irrevocable fate. 

Now comes the crucial test—English composition. There is 
a pause of excitement as the papers are distributed, and a 
somewhat despairing glance at the subjects given. Two hours 
are allowed, and the paper provokingly tells us to “ Write an 
essay on one of the following subjects.” As if any one would 
be mad enough to attempt two ! 

“The Education of Women,” that overdone and well-worn 
theme, of course finds plenty of votaries. “A Letter to a 
Personal Friend on the Principles of Domestic Economy” is 
generally overlooked. “The Extension of the Franchise” is 
not adopted by many, but “‘ The Transition Stages of English 
Poetry” and “The Political Relations between England and 
Ireland” find favour, and presently the pens are scratching 
away as bravely as ever. The fact of being obliged to write 
an essay of moderate length in two hours, spurs us on. Some 
get roused and excited, and fill sheets ; ideas accumulate ra- 
pidly, until the fear is that the time will be too short for 
all we have to say, and the wearied right-hands toil on till 
they forget their cunning, and make untidy, hasty strokes, 
and many blots. Soon, as it seems, the clock points to six. 
The little metal binders are handed round, the papers fast- 
ened together, and given up to the examiner, and the worst is 
over. 

With the exception of another French paper on the following 
day, my small portion of work was now at an end, for time 
had prevented my joining the candidates for German, the 
classics, and the elementary sciences, which occupied the re- 
mainder of the week. The results of the examination have 
since been made known to the world. Out of thirty-six candi- 
dates, eleven failed; a fact which scarcely speaks well for the 
standard of female education in the present day. But it must 
be remembered that of the thirty-six, at least half the number 
(including those examined at Leeds and at Cambridge) were 
more than thirty years of age, so that the competition with 
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girls of eighteen was hardly fair to the latter. It is to be 
wished that in future more allowance may be made for women 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five, than for those 
between twenty-five and thirty, especially if any clear evidence 
of progress is to be obtained. 

It may be questioned what, after all, is the use of an exami- 
nation which holds forth no pecuniary advantages, and gives 
no material prize except a certificate of proficiency to such 
as deserve it. I can only reply that all study needs a stimulus 
of some kind; and, apart from the nonsense which is talked 
now-a-days about ‘‘ woman’s sphere,” the desire for a higher, 
or rather a progressive education, is a right step. ‘‘ Woman’s 
sphere” is simply the highest and best work of which she is 
capable, be that work intellectual or domestic ; and periodical 
examinations may be regarded as an inducement to them to 
employ the many hours of leisure which hang on some women’s 
hands, in their own culture and improvement, and in the ac- 
quirement of that “ knowledge which is power.” 


H. Tuprer. 





A GREETING. 
I. 


O MUSICIAN, 
Young musician, 
Wherefore with light twinkling feet, 
Dainty hands, and movements sweet, 
Dost thou still before me fleet ? 
What have I to do with thee ? 
What hast thou to do with me? 
That thy soul with mine doth keep 
Vigil, while with meanings deep 
Thoughts of thine my spirit thrill, 
Striking strings that vibrate still, 
Touching aye some hidden key, 
With the chord of sympathy. 
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II, 


But, musician, 
Rare musician, 
IT can never understand 
What thy larger heart hath spanned, 
When with octave-stretch thine hand 
Trembles ’neath its passion grand ; 
Or when softer thoughts sublime 
Kcho back some childish chime, 
Making musical each rhyme, 
As the sea makes bright the sand ; 
Ah, musician, 
Sweet musician, 
That strange sea is still less far 
From ‘thee, than my best thoughts are, 
For its rippling voices tell 
Back the song thou lovest well ; 
And the birds know more than I 
Of the might of melody ; 
And the hills do, and each star 
Flings down thoughts that cannot jar 
Harmony, nor music mar: 
E’en the gold-dust-powdered bee 
Hums thee many a catch and glee : 
And the reeds and water-grass 
Wordless songs in token pass 
Of their kinship unto thee: 
But my voice doth strive in vain 
To call back one tender strain, 
To ring out the still refrain, 
Of life’s constant jubilee. 


Ill. 


Ah, musician, 
Great musician, 
Thou hast felt at least in part, 
Through the beatings of thine heart, 
What the Psalmist did of old ; 
Tell me dost thou ever hear 
Heavenly music in thine ear, 
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Struck from angels’ harps of gold? 
Do the winds not waft thee oft, 
Fragments of that chorale soft, 
Chanted evermore aloft, 

By God’s singers manifold ? 


IV. 


Ah, musician, 
My musician, 
This is why I dare not tell 
All my quivering thoughts to thee ; 
For beyond earth’s quavering glee, 
Thou hast reached the treble key, 
Trinity of music’s spell : 
Poet, bard, creator, thou, 
Triple crown upon thy brow, 
Yet with loving hands stretched out 
Castest largesses about ; 
To this one a wider creed, 
Yonder tender help in need, 
Raising hope and clearing doubt ; 
For thine eyes which catch God’s light 
Strongly through song’s second sight, 
Separate the wrong from right, 
As thine ears false notes from true ; 
And thine artist soul would fain 
Cause sweet melody to gain 
Many a grovelling heart from pain, 
Thereby making this world through 
Worthier of our Father’s view. 


V. 


Ah, musician, 
God’s musician, 
Knowledge ceaseth, but thine art 
Hath eternal counterpart 
In all great things that are past, 
In all sweet things fleeting fast, 
In all God’s things near at last, 
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Music’s mystic evidence 
Of our nature’s highest sense, 
Of our spirit’s deepest need 
From all discord to be freed ; 
Music is omnipotent, 
Symbol of perfection sent, 
Joining earth and sky and sea, 
As the symphony divine, 
Makes from mingled sounds one line 
Of unbroken harmony ; 
Wherefore raise thine antiphon, 
Loving, helpful, and anon 
Miriam’s timbrel, Asaph’s lyre, 
Joshua’s trumpets, angels’ quire, 
Seraph’s lute and martyr’s song, 
Shall life’s melody prolong, 
Ringing back earth’s semitone 
In a full chord from the throne, 
Filling every space and rest 
With the chorus of the blest ; 
Till the Kyrie’s need is past, 
And the Credo’s known at last, 
Till the anthem, with a blast, 
Bursts from God’s cathedral vast ; 
Till the Sanctus need not soar, 
For the singers go before, 
Go before, and take their place 
In God’s temple, through God’s grace 
There to chant for evermore. 


Hen rislla fh. Def. 


AMELIE-LES-BAINS. 


Havin consulted Dr. D. F., one of the most celebrated phy- 
sicians in Paris, as to the best place in the Pyrenees for per- 
sons suffering from rheumatism to try a-course of baths, we 
were unhesitatingly recommended by him to Amélic-les- Bains, 
a place unknown to any of our party even by name. Our first 
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movement towards enlightenment with regard to this place, 
was to see what Murray had to say on the subject ; but finding 
that he introduced and dismissed it in a few sentences, our 
next was a visit to Galignani’s, where we only heard that Amélie 
was situated in the Eastern Pyrenees, on the borders of Cata- 
lonia, was well known to the Romans in former days, under 
the name of Arles-les-Bains (the name of Arles having been 
changed to Amélie in honour of the late ex-Queen of the 
French, who had many years ago derived much benefit from 
its waters), and that it was much frequented by French and 
Spanish at the present time. ‘To none of our questions con- 
cerning accommodation, fare, etc., did we succeed in getting 
any satisfactory answer, and we had to content ourselves with 
the suggestion that as we approached the object of our in- 
quiries we should most likely learn all that was necessary 
respecting it. Zn route we determined to visit as many places 
as possible without making any very great détowr ; and on the 
Sth of April left Paris for Pau, where we arrived after a fort- 
night’s travelling, having during that time made acquaintance 
with Tours, which is prettily situated on the Loire, and pos- 
sesses a beautiful cathedral and boulevard of considerable 
extent; and Bordeaux, a handsome city seated on the noble 
Garonne, and remarkable for its magnificent, busy quays, cathe- 
dral, churches, and its many fine public buildings. In the market 
we detected a novelty, namely, fowl of all kinds cut up un- 
cooked, so that a breast, leg, or wing could be purchased 
separately, as well as a skeleton body, for making broth. Then 
to Arcachon, that forest town which peeps from between its 
sheltering pines at the neighbouring sea; and Biarritz, which 
from its bold cliffs looks over the often troubled waters of 
Biscay’s Bay and the Pyrenees, which, commencing as it were, 
at the most distant point of the horizon, continue to throw up 
their sublime barriers across the whole land between France and 
Spain, until at last their course seems checked only by the ocean. 
Whilst at Biarritz we visited Bayonne, a most interesting old 
town, with a beautiful promenade along the quay ; and St. Se- 
bastian, with which we were charmed, both on account of its 
natural beauty and its associations. On the way to the 
citadel one passes the cemetery where those British heroes 
sleep who fell in 1813 “ on a blood-red field of Spain.” It is 
exquisitely situated and well cared for, and there are not 
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many views more lovely, i should say, than those from it and 
from the citadel, so wondrously grand are the combinations 
of mountain and sea which they embrace. At all these places 
we made inquiries with regard to our destination, but in vain ; 
our compatriots had never heard of it, and the French whom 
we asked about it knew nothing beyond the bare fact of its ex- 
istence. After a fortnight spent as I have described, we 
went from Biarritz to Pau, through the medium of a most ec- 
centrict rain, which alarmed us by stopping in the middle of a 
tunnel, halfway over a bridge, and at many other spots where 
we could trace no just cause for its coming to a halt. We 
were warned also by a swarm of homeward-bound travellers to 
desist from journeying to Pau, unless we wished to perish 
from heat or suffocation, all supplies of air having been at that 
season, from their account, cut off; indeed, many went so far 
as to state that the atmosphere was at all seasons breathless. 
But their advice was disregarded, and having reached Pau, 
we began, as usual, with the hotel officials,on the subject of 
Amélie, one of whom confessed to having heard of it, but said 
“he knew nothing of it, as it was not in his department.” 
Our pursuit of knowledge under difficulties was most amusing 
to many of our acquaintances, whom we met and parted with, 
only to meet again in the vicissitudes of locomotion, and who 
often jestingly asked us “were we still on our way to Amélie ?” 
Indeed, the impossibility of learning anything definite with re- 
gard to that locale made us, at length, begin to think that it 
must be the place we overheard a countryman (bent on airing 
his French) describe to an astonished Frenchman as “le plus, 
le plus, out-of-the-way place in France!!!” Not having been 
suffocated at Pau, but, on the contrary, finding the air fresh 
and active, I quite agreed with the fille de chambre who, in 
answer to my queries touching the air question on the day of 
my arrival, had replied, “ Dieu soit loué, nous avons assez 
Wair”’ Iwas therefore in a state to continue my inquiries. 
After three days’ residence, a French officer sat next me at 
table, to whom I put my oft-repeated question, “ Do you know 
anything of Amélie-les-Bains?”’ His “ Mais oui” was uttered 


with such confidence that I was delighted, as I hoped soon to 
be made acquainted with all matters concerning it, but in my 
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which seems ubiquitous to the French mind) ; and as he was 
on that occasion an inmate of the “ military establishment” for 
invalided officers and soldiers, he could give no information as 
to the resources of the town, but had no doubt that we should 
be well put up, as he understood it had much improved since 
his time. This was all the severest cross-examinavion could 
wring from him, and we left Pau not much wiser than before. 
But before our departure we visited the interesting castle and 
pretty park, and often gazed delightedly at the magnificent 
panorama of the Pyrenees from the Place Royale, from whence 
they are seen raising their snowy summits high above a low 
range of green hills, and the verdant valley through which the 
Gave winds its way. Truly lovely is the prospect from the 
Place Royale, and indescribably diversified the scene it pre- 
sents, particularly on the days when a military band performs 
there; for in strong contrast are brought together the healthy 
and light-hearted, who have come from many lands in quest of 
amusement, with the sick, who have left their homes in search 
of health; the sick—in many cases unto death—of that hope- 
less malady spoken of in Scripture as “The destruction that 
wasteth at noonday,” on whose sunken cheeks its fever flush 
glows, so unlike the’ bloom of health that I wonder it is so 
often called deceptive; and the pale, heavy-hearted watchers 
beside them, to whom the bright sunshine and gay surround- 
ings must seem avery mockery. In strong contrast, too, are 
brought together an infinite variety of costumes; the latest 
Parisian modes, the mantillas of Spain, many military uni- 
forms, the primitive garbs of the peasantry (some of the wo- 
men wearing black or scarlet capulets, and others head-dresses 
formed of kerchiefs), the picturesque attire of the Spanish 
hawkers, male and female, and the outré “get up” of several 
tourists. ‘The whole forms a picture at once brilliant and mourn- 
ful, unique, never-to-be-forgotten. 

Pau we left en voiture, and thus pursued our way through 
Les Basses et Hautes-Pyrénées ; and having passed through 
Louvie, which 1s one of four villages lying close together in a 
fertile and beautiful valley, made Les Haux Chaudes our first 
resting-place. It consists of two hotels, a large bath establish- 
ment, and a few houses of a poor description, and is most 
romantically situated in a narrow pass between mountains, 
some of which are snow-crested, and others entirely covered 
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with trees and box, which latter grows most luxuriantly, and 
to a great height, over the mountains of the Basses et Hautes- 
Pyrénées. 

Les Eaux Chaudes is not so fashionable.as it used to be, but 
many come there to take the drive to Gabas, which is exquisite, 
and through scenery possessing the attractions of intense sub- 
limity, combined with the highest cultivation, and which, at 
that time of year (the end of April), was looking particularly 
beautiful, owing to the swollen state of the rivers, and the end- 
less mountain-torrents and cascades, which were either formed 
or increased by the rapidly melting snow, and the contrast of 
the light green of the young foliage with the dark shining 
leaves of the box, and the darker duller hue of the solemn 
pines, some of which stood out in sombre masses clearly defined 
by the bright blue sky behind them, whilst others were only 
commencing to throw off their hoary garments. From’ Les 
Kaux Chaudes we went to Les Eaux Bonnes, a charming spot, 
which consists principally of hotels, looking into a kind of 
square or public garden, and surrounded by walks beautifully 
laid out, and commanding views which seem in remembrance 
like the visions of a dream. It would take pages, were I to 
attempt to describe all the Pyrenean beauties, and I shall 
therefore make but a slight allusion to the rest of the places 
we visited. From Les Eaux Bonnes we passed through Louvie 
once more on our way to Lestelle, remarkable for a bridge 
from which the ivy hangs after the fashion of stalactites, and a 
most singular “ Calvary ” on a large scale, which is now being 
made on the site of the old one. And from Lestelle we went 
to Lourdes, a gloomy town with an old castle (now a barrack), 
standing on a rugged height in its centre, and celebrated for a 
grotto, where the Virgin is said to have appeared to Sister 
Bernadetta, called the Virgin’s Grotto, in which a marble 
statue of her is placed; over the grotto a handsome church is 
being erected. From Lourdes we went through the pictu- 
resque valley of Argiles, and passing by Pierrefitte, up the rocky 
mountains clad with white heather, which culminate in lovely 
Cauteretz; then down again, branching off from Pierrefitte to 

Luz, which is remarkable for a curious church, enclosed within a 
rastle, and used by the Templars as a fortress. Leaving Luy 
we passed through St. Sauveur, the most strikingly situated of 
ail the Pyrenean towns, and crossing its new and splendid 
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bridge, ascended the steep wild road that leads to savage-look- 
ing Gavarnie and its weird wonderful cirque; a strange com- 
bination of black rocks, glaciers, the bed of an extinct lake, 
and waterfalls, one of which is said to be the highest in Europe. 
From Gavarnie we returned to Luz, and from thence made our 
way by Argiles and Lourdes to the Bagnéres de Bigorre, where 
we at last heard something of Amélie, but not to its advantage ; 
our informant: was a British subject, who exclaimed, on our 
asking him if he knew anything of it, and mentioning that we 
were going there,— 

** Know it, indeed I do; it is the most detestable place on 
the face of the earth. I was there some years ago, and if you 
go there, you will be shown my name as the only Briton who 
ever visited it. Who advised you to go there?” 

We named our doctor, in answer to his query; upon which 
he continued,— 

“So he sent you; I do not know him; but I knew two of 
his victims.” 

Our next questions were about the climate, fare, and accom- 
modation, to which he responded, that the climate was delight- 
ful, the fare not bad, provided we liked garlic, the predomi- 
nant flavour of every dish, and the accommodation miserable, 
as the only hotel at all habitable was like a vault, the sun 
ceasing to shine on it after an early hour in the morning ; alto- 
gether a wretched house to put up in, and the service atrocious, 
‘hen he narrated a story of a gentleman who was missing at 
tuble @héte for a few days, while he himself was in the hote}, 
and was found dead in his bed by one of the visitors, who went 
in search of him, having failed to get a satisfactory reason for 
his absence from the servants, who, on hearing the sad tidings, 
merely said, “ It was no affair of theirs, Monsieur had not rung 
the bell; had he wanted them, no doubt Monsieur would have 
done so.” Not a pleasant account of a place in which we were 
under sentence to pass a month or five weeks, climate being 
the only oasis in his dreary description. 

But we were too experienced travellers to be turned back 
from any of our plans by the opinions of others, and had a 
great amount of unbelief in all we heard en voyage. There is 
no process, | think, which makes one so unbelieving as travel- 
ling; for, as a general rule, one hears the most conflicting 
accounts of every place, few of which agree entirely with one’s 
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own impressions, Naturally enough people are prone to speak 
of a place as it has appeared to them, and according as they 
have been amused; and are ready to give their opinion of its 
climate after a few days’ experience of good or bad weather. 
Nothing dismayed, therefore, we took train from the Bagnéres 
de Bigorre, with which we were disappointed, to Toulouse— 
chiefly remarkable for its canal, which unites the Atlantic with 
the Mediterranean. About a mile out of the town there is a 
fine view of the Pyrenees, which presented a most singular 
appearance on the day we saw them; the weather was in- 
tensely warm, and from the great heat a blue haze had gathere] 
round and quite obscured their base, while above this haze ap- 
peared their snowy summits, the whole giving one more the 
idea of a sea of icebergs than snow-topped mountains. At 
Toulouse we ascertained that we were likely to find good ac- 
commodation at Amélie; but, added our informant, “On n’y 
va s’amuser, mais se soigner ;” and it was not until we neared 
Perpignan that Amélie’s star was in the ascendant. A French 
gentleman, who travelled with us, spoke of it in the most 
flattering terms, and said, “it would be necessary to engage 
places beforehand in the diligence we intended to travel by, 
for though there were three daily from Perpignan to Amélie, 
they were always full of monde.” We could scarcely credit 
our ears, and looked at each other with glances which plainly 
asked, “Can this be the Amélie hitherto so little known, and 
when known so largely abused?” Quaint, peculiar Perpignan, 
remarkable for an extensive promenade, overshadowed with 
trees, we left en voiture, having sent our luggage by the dili- 
gence. The distance from Perpignan to Amélie is about twenty 
miles, and the drive along a road (one of those magnificent 
routes impériales common in the Pyrenees) which is, for the 
greater part of the way, quite straight, and planted at both 
sides with trees, chiefly the acacia, and with pomegranate 
hedges, the country around being principally devoted to vine- 
yards and dusky olive groves ; the whole forms a suitable ap- 
proach to the Oriental Pyrenees, which are seen towering in 
the distance. We stopped at Boulou, which is halfway, a few 
minutes, and in three hours from the time we left Perpignan, 
we found ourselves entering Amélie-les- Bains. 
‘A. K. Brownriaa. 


(To be continued.) 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE PORTS ; 
OR, ADVERTISEMENTS MADE EASY. 
( Continued.) 


T pretupeD my chapter in our last Number with my sentiments 
and ideas about advertisements, so that there is nothing now 
left for me to dq but to give a few more examples, hoping they 
may be useful to the advertising million ; for surely if our fore- 
fathers made fools of themselves with grotesque epitaphs, the 
present century has to bewail its idiotic advertisements. 

The first example I propose giving is a parody on Miss Fan- 
shawe’s well-known riddle “The letter H,” and it is to serve 
as a hint to one of our oldest and worst tormentors. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


T whisper of havens of rest in a Pill, 

And echoes won’t faint if take it they will. 

The last page of the ‘Times’ its perfections confess, 

‘ Galignani’ and others do Holloway bless. 

He supplies half the civilized world near and far, 

From “ 244, Strand, Temple Bar.” 

The pills and ointment at respectable chemists are got, 
Price from one up to thirty-three shillings each pot. 
They are pillars of health, and pillars of strength, 

And to your life they are pillars of length ; 

If you’re cut by your friends they will heal up the wound, 
If your conscience is bad, they will make it quite sound, 
If the ills of this life were exchanged for these pills, 
Whiat pillows of peace would be found in the ills! 

The soldier, sailor, tailor, and tinker may roam, 

But Holloway’s pills will bring them safe home. 

If you’re shipwrecked, these pills won’t let you get drowned, 
(Directions for use on each bottle are found). 

Though hard be your heart, and deaf be your ear, 

* Hollo-away” and ’twill sure make you hear ; 

So in shades let depart old Chamomile flower, 

Black dose, and Magnesia! we've rivalled your power. 


DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT BROWN COD-LIVER OIL. 


Three fishers went sailing far into the west, 
Kach thought of what fishes would sell much the best ; 


They caught some cod-fish ere the sun went down, 
To make De Jongh’s cod-liver oil light brown, 
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For De Jongh doth work 
With the fish of the deep, 
The oil costs little, 
And health it doth keep ; 
And there need be no more moaning. 


Would it not be advisable for “Price” to reach the ear of 
the public through one of Longfellow’s touching verses : 


“The day is done; and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of the night ; 
But arrest we its progress downwards, 

With “ Price’s Child’s Night Light.” 


And equally advisable would it be for certain well-known 
match makers to make themselves celebrated by adopting 
another verse (from the same poet) which is entitled— 


“7 IS NOT ALWAYS MAY.” 


Maiden, who read’st this simple rhyme, 
Enjoy thy youth; don’t catch fire, pray ! 
Employ our safety matches prime, 
“ Bryant's” partner, he is “ May.” 


Would it not be well if Mr. Peter Robinson, instead of filling 
a sheet of the ‘'Times,’ would condense his descriptions into 
two or three pathetic verses of that well-known ditty ?— 


““THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER.” 


The last clothes of summer 
Are selling alone, 

All our other sweet specimens 
Sold, faded, and gone ; 

We send patterns of all kinds 
Post-free far and nigh ; 

So reflect on these bargains, 
And come “ duy and buy.” 


At the price of three farthings 
In jackets I’ve gems ; 
Lovely skirts ready-made 
With flounces, frills, hems ; 
And I myself flatter 
T’ll be head of the trade, 
When Marshall and Snellgrove 
Are senseless and dead. 


If fashions you follow, 
Then look in to-day, 
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Sashes! paniers! silks! muslins ! 
I give them away ! 3 

Gloves! stockings! and parasols ‘ 
All half-a-crown ! 

Oh! who would not buy them 
From P. Robinson? 


3 


§ 
if 
a 
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Certainly it is possible that some of the persons I refer to may 

plead that they are not poets, and therefore cannot advertise in 

verse. No matter! Original composition is not necessary. 
Does not the following do quite as well ?— 


“The knave of hearts 
He stole those tarts, 
And took them quite away.” 


“Mr. and Mrs. Hart beg to state that they have no connection 
with the knave who purloined the pastry ; but they wait on the 
nobility and gentry, and give a good price for cast-off wearing 
apparel.” 


But now let us leave this world of reality, and fly to the land 
of imagination. 

Let us suppose that some genius hitherto dormant—some 
star hitherto unknown—is about to dawn on our horizon, as the 
inventor of a new—let me see—suppose I say of a new sort of x 
hat, and one which is to extinguish the old ventilated chimney- 
pot. I will call the inventor A. B. C. Well, then, before it is 
too late, let me advise Mr. A. B. C. to advertise in a completely 
novel and sublime manner. Let us take a hint from the style 
of that poet who is so gloriously independent of metre and 
rhythm, and who tries first one style and then another. I for- 
get his name. 





‘* MEDITATION IN A BALL-ROOM.” 


Twas five o’clock a.m. ; the sound of guests departing, 
Had died upon mine ear. 

My wife and daughters had retired to rest 

Since half an hour. And I? I stood alone 

In the room which just had been 

Of giddy valse and dull quadrille the scene. 

The candles had burnt low down in their sockets, 

I stood and meditated,—my hands low down in my pockets. 
Around me strewn lay relics of festive hours, 

Ball cards, remnants of dresses and of flowers. 
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I soliloquizing, said, “ Life is like a ball! 
‘ We come—we ‘ have the pleasure,’ and we go; that’s all!” 
4 Entered the domestic, to extinguish what remained of light ; 
4 I said, “TI will have a smoke, and then ascend like it, good night!” 
Pensively I wandered into the dim-lit hall, 

And took my hat from its accustomed peg; surprise! 

It slipped quite down over both mine eyes ! 

Speechless I stood ; removed the hat from off my head, 
And examiningly exclaimed, “ How’s that ? 

Some villain has purloined my new Sunday hat, 

And left me his.” Pityingly I gazed upon the tile, 

And meditatingly inquired, “‘ Whose hat art thou ? 

Art thou the fashionable pinnacle of some youthful swain ? 
Or wert thou a crown to him whose life doth wane ? 

Thou art not my hat,—for ventilations three 

Mine had! whereas thou hast ten I see. 

Likewise thy brim is broader; but, no matter! 

Let me scrutinize and see who was thy hatter ?” 

Into the recesses of the hat I peered inquisitively, 

And there in letters bright as burnished gold, 

I saw inscribed a name which made me start! 

And proudly I exclaimed, “ Perish the thought 

That I and this good hat should ever part ; 

I'll have it padded, until fit my head it shall ; 

The dearest wish of this poor throbbing heart is that 

I one day should “ 7ry A. B. C.’s new patent hat.” 














N.B.—The right of continuation of this series of poetical 
advertisements is reserved. J. M. Dawwkens. 
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A DETRIMENTAL’S ROMANCE. 
** Love will still be lord of all.” 


So, Tom, you want to know what makes me so grey and so 

grave before my time, and keeps me away from balls and 
4 amusements. There’s a lady in the case, you say; yes, you’re 
: right enough, it’s always the samething. And here it is—but 
: listen first, my boy, to a piece of advice. You are handsome 
/ and poor; keep away from any girl whom your heart softens 
to, or who you think could love you, if she has much money 
. or position, as if she had the plague; unless, indeed, she’s free 

of parents and guardians, kind or cruel. Otherwise, in nine 
cases out of ten, you will do black mischief,—ruin your life and 
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hers. For you are a ‘ Detrimental, like me, Tom, and a bit- 
terly hard fate it is ! 

My story, the only one I shall ever have from a sentimental 
point of view, was not an uncommon one; and perhaps the 
sorrow in it could not be helped in the existing state of society. 
I suppose I should not blame any one but myself for the first 
part; and as to the cause that took the light of my eyes so 
early from me, it was one which hits everybody impartially. 
However that may be, it happened in this wise. 

When I was a young fellow of three-and-twenty, twelve 
years ago (and an awful chasm indeed there is between then 
and now), I was very good-looking, and had a great knack 
of saying and looking pretty things in a poetical, romantic 
way, which made a little variety after the slang and dash of 
the other men in my regiment. I was the doctor, you know. 
All the same, I could ride and shoot, and had a wild notion 
that the world generally was to go down at my first blow. 
You would not believe it now, seeing my parchment face, and 
my grey hair, and my blank dull looks; but ‘on se range, 
Such boyish attractions as I used to have lie with my boyish 
follies and joys in one little grave, green these nine years and 
more, waiting for the resurrection of dead and lost things, and 
the life where rich and poor are equal. Well, when I was still 
handsome, happy, and poor,—popularly supposed to be an un- 
lucky man, because a relation of mine had left a fortune away 
from me, I met at a ball im Flintshire (where we were quar- 
tered at the time) a young lady of whom I only knew that she 
was the sweetest, purest, dearest child I had ever seen,—a little 
girl with great grave blue eyes, and bright, crocus-yellow hair, 
a small red mouth showing little pearls of teeth, and a face 
that was a half a woman’s, half a child’s. Oh, that face, which 
to this day, if I go wrong, rises in the way, and if I grieve, 
leans down out of its heaven to comfort me. 

“ But this darling, whom I loved because she was God’s 
sweetest creature, was also Lady Lilian Portarlington, the Earl 
of Carre’s only daughter. 

Though I danced with her half the evening, I never knew it 
till a sour-faced dowager (her grand-aunt, Lady Holmes) tried 
to tear away my partner, saying icily,— 

“My grand-niece must bid you good evening. Come, 
Lilian.” 
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Little saucy thing! I see her now: she put her hand 
firmer on my shoulder, looked up laughing in my face, and 
said, “I do so enjoy this valse; you dance beautifully! Do 
let us go on.” And we whirled triumphantly away. 

I met her at many more balls, and danced with her almost 
all night at each. She threw over other fellows to be with me, 
and as to myself, I sought no other partner whatever. 

I hung about her, even when she was with others, to pick 
up her fan, or take her cup, or win a stray word or look, and I 
was not always disappointed. 

When I went home after those balls—my poor Paradise lost 
they seem now—TI used to look at myself in the glass and 
rejoice in my good looks, and even thank God for them. I 
knew I had not much else, except a true heart and a strong 
hand to win her with. 

You may fancy I soon loved her with all my soul, and 
showed it. What did she do? She did not drive me away, 
and I had no strength to go unbidden and leave her to love 
and marry in her own rank. Instead, I strained every nerve 
to distance her other lovers, and succeeded only too well, in 
this wise. 

I used to call and see her at her grand-aunt’s house, Holme- 
ston Manor, or rather in its gardens, for she said she hated 
the great formal drawing-room with her painted ancestors 
frowning upon her, and her grand-aunt declaiming against her 
childish spirits and gaiety. One day (after having been laid 
up for a month with a sprained ankle), I managed to limp over 
to see her. I found her sitting on the lawn in full sunshine, 
and her surprised delight at my coming went to my heart, as 
she started up, dropping her flowers, and gave both her tiny 
hands, warm and white like rose-leaves, into mine. I do not 
know what else I said, but I do well remember I asked her 
why she looked so happy. She turned her pretty head away, 
and I felt her tremble and sigh. 

“Why, tell me why, darling?” I pleaded. 

She started at the tender word, then looked up suddenly 
with a little grave smile, and tears in her blue eyes,—the first 
of the many tears, alas! that I was to bring there. 

“Don’t you know ?” she whispered under her breath. 

“Will not you tell me?” I asked again, terribly eager, but 
afraid of frightening her by a guess at the possible truth. I 
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felt her quiver, then brace herself up as for some great effort. 
At last she drew her small hands away, and looking me quite 
steadily in the face, said low, “ Because you have come back, 
dear.” 

Then my pride and fear melted, and I asked if she could 
love me, and told her how deeply, how fondly I loved her. 
I hid nothing from her, said I was poor and had been extrava- 
gant, and she only laughed childishly, and said it was “ nicer 
to be poor.” She hadn’t a shadow of an idea what poverty 
really was; it was a name to her, no more,—sorrow, conflict, 
parting, waiting, were all names to my darling then,—and she 
was ready to dare ali dangers if only we did not part. And I 
could not tell her that I should be forced to leave her for a 
time. I could not marry her without her father’s consent— 
apart from the right or wrong—for the bare reason that I had 
no money to support her; we must wait and strive till I was 
rich enough to claim her. I suppose—I know—it was not 
honourable of me; but what could Ido? T let her be happy 
then, and was happy myself; and after that trouble and tears, 
and the cold, cold winter came too fast for fate to grudge 
her that one afternoon of sunlight and summer. My child, my 
sweetheart, whose life might have been all summer but for me. 
Did I say “fate”? No; I know God gave the best He could 
give, though it was to take her from me. 

When we parted, it was agreed I should not write to her 
father, but wait till he came down to Holmeston, which would 
be in a month’s time. She was a little afraid of him, though 
she said he was very kind, much kinder than her grand-aunt. 

“ But then I know—I know he will only laugh at us,” she 
added, sadly. “I have heard him say love is all nonsense, 
and that I must make a good match, because our estates are 
so heavily—mortgaged, don’t you call it? Mamma would 
have understood, they say mothers always do, but she died 
when I was a year old. Oh, I do want her so sometimes! I 
want her now—because—” she hesitated. 

“Go on, my dearest ; tell me,” I said. 

“ Because I oughtn’t to love you, I know. It isn’t right, 
because you are poor.” 

I dug my heel deep into the velvet turf as I stood, and I 
swore in my soul no obstacle on earth should keep us long 
apart. And no obstacle on earth did. 
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You may fancy how that month passed; how I conquered 
her scruples at making appointments, how we grew together, 
heart to heart, every hour. I have seen girls since who were 
called good, perfect, beautiful, but never one like her. She 
had such wilful, pretty ways when I was in good spirits, and 
such large, tender eyes, such a low, sweet coo of pity, when I 
was wretched through fear of losing her. She quarrelled with 
me twenty times an hour, but then she made it up so win- 
ningly, like a child as she was, and became sad that she might 
comfort me. Other women seem like cold clay when I think 
of Lilly. 

Nevertheless, that month was Paradise, for you see, Tom, or 
you will see some day, that when a fellow is in love, and loved 
in return, though there’s no hope in the future, and every one 
and everything against him in the present, he is still, in a way, 
very happy. ‘The world soon stops it and makes him sad and 
wise, but while it lasts, God knows what it is. Yes, God 
knew, I suppose, it wasn’t good for me, and that I was not fit 
to shield and guide her—such a tender, precious thing. Any 
way, an end came to our happiness, suddenly. You’re think- 
ing I speak more piously than I acted. ‘I'rue enough; but I 
was a passionate young fool, who thought he was to upset all 
established laws and customs of that Juggernaut, the world, to 
win the desire, the prayer of his heart. I was wrong, that’s 
all, and I was punished. 

Well, the summer was almost over, and everything in nature 
was glowing with a lovely autumn flush; the varied woods, 
the golden cornfields, the russet hedges; the very new-turned 
mould was deep purple, and the baked roads dazzling white. 
There never, never will be such a summer and autuyn in this 
grey, cold world more,—such a fulness of light and heat. It 
used to seem an awfully delicious thing merely to live then. 
One still morning, when the sun was high in the heavens and 
all the fields lay breathless under his broad smile, when the sky 
overhead was cloudless, and the far distance veiled in a hot blue 
haze, I went down from the barracks to Holmeston. I had only 
a very faint hope of seeing Lilly as I strode over the dusty ways, 
lightly as a man can do when he is three-and-twenty, and has 
his heart full of love and hope and pride, so the surprise was all 
the sweeter when I did see her, and that sooner than I expected. 

She had run down to the very lodge gates, and was stand- 
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ing, peeping through the second bar, with her small hands 
clasped behind her, and her blue eyes rather dreary. She 
started from her wistful attitude as she perceived me, and cried 
in her pretty, childish voice, plaintively,— 

“Tt’s such a beautiful day out, and so hot and dull indoors, 
and Lady Holmeston’s so cross, | want awalk. Oh, do take me 
out, there’s a dear!” 

I hesitated. I knew well enough it would be a dangerous 
proceeding, but I couldn’t resist her little soft pleadings,— 
“Do, dear Darcy, please, please!” Besides, I wasn’t old 
enough then, nor cool enough, to distinguish between what 
was pleasant and what was good for her. So I helped her to 
climb the gate, and jumped her down from the top bar. She 
lighted like thistle-down, my poor fairy, and then walked on 
by my side. There were we two, the Earl of Carre’s only 
daughter and Darcy Le Mesurier, assistant-surgeon in Her 
Majesty’s —th regiment, lounging down the high-road in 
broad day, and no more conscious of the madness of the act 
than the hedge-sparrow peeping at us with his quick black eye 
from the ivy-covered bank. We soon struck off into the fields, 
and wandered happily along, her innocent laughter at times 
ringing like a peal of fairy bells in the still air, or with her 
soft gentle eyes looking up so tenderly, she listened while I 
told her for the thousandth time how dear, how precious, she 
was to me. ‘Then suddenly a man’s figure filled up a gap in 
the hedge near,—a tall man, with iron-grey hair, and a voice, 
stern, astonished, horrified, said breathlessly,— 

* Lilian, what’s this ?” 

“Oh, papa, we couldn’t help it,” she began piteously. 

He stopped her with a look, and turned to me. 

“Who are you, Sir, may I ask ?” 

“My name is Le Mesurier. I am assistant-surgeon in the 
—th, quartered at the town,” I answered, and added, stupified 
with boldness, “I love your daughter and she loves me.” 

You may faucy what followed, Tom. There’s no need to 
describe it minutely, for it is not pleasant to think of even 
now. You can imagine how the Karl of Carre would take the 
presumption of an assistant-surgeon in a Line regiment, with- 
out family or means. I could see he scarcely regarded me as 
of the same flesh and blood as himself and his child. He said 
so pretty openly, and was insulting without, I believe, intend- 
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ing it. I kept my temper, and answered respectfully, but was 
firm in my refusal to give Lilly up. I suppose he found out at 
last that I was a gentleman, or his temper cooled, for he told 
me to come up to Holmeston next day, and we could talk it 
over calmly. As I turned to go Lilly pulled her arm from his, 
gave me her little hands, and looked in my face with her blue 
eyes wet with tears. She tried to speak—to comfort me, per- 
haps; but she could only say, “Oh, Darcy!” and sob aloud. 
I bid her, before her father’s face, be true to me, and I wouldn’t 
care if all the world were against me ; and then we parted, and 
I went back to barracks. Oh! how the sight of my bare room 
stung me as I stamped up and down it, reminding me of the 
mean, wretched things that stood between me and my love. 
Next day I went over to Holmeston, and had my talk with the 
Earl. He was wonderfully patient, but quite inexorable as to 
any engagement or promise whatever. He said his daughter 
was a mere child, and her love for me a passing fancy, which 
would be at an end if I let her alone. She would marry some 
one in her own rank; and, if I were a man of honour, I should 
refrain from ever disturbing her again. ‘To which I answered, 
bitterly enough, I dare say, that in that case I was not a man of 
honour, for I could not and would not give up hope while the earth 
held us both, but would struggle on until I won her. Whether 
my earnestness told, or whether he thought I should soon tire 
of such a plan, I cannot say; but at length this was arranged, 
—TI was to leave the army, and join my elder brother, who had 
a flourishing coffee plantation in India. I was to stay out 
there till I had an assured income of not less than three hundred 
a year, besides the hundred which my mother had left me, and 
then, if I were still true, and Lilly in the same mind, I might 
ask her again. Meanwhile, I might occasionally write, but 
only on condition she should not answer my letters, or give me 
any sign. I struggled hard against this, but in vain, Whether 
Lord Carre meant at that time to do what he afterwards did I 
cannot say. I acceded to his proposal, and was sent away 
happy, though I had promised on my honour only to see my 
darling once more before I sailed. Her father had me com- 
pletely in his power, and he knew it. 

I kept my promise, and never went near her till the day be- 
fore I left for India, when I had said good-bye to everybody 
else,—not that my everybody meant many. 
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It was a soft, grey evening when I checked the hack I had 
hired at the town at the gates of Holmeston. As I walked up 
the shadowy avenue, my own steps seemed to rustle loudly 
among the dead leaves and rank grass. All my life was cry- 
ing out against this tearing asunder of heart and heart, but I 
bid myself be a man, and went on. It is years ago, Tom; but 
even now I can feel the insane throb of joy that followed the 
thought that I was going to be with Lilly, though it was only 
to say good-bye! I didn’t fully realize what parting was. I 
don’t know that a man ever does till it comes. 

Well, I knocked at the door, was admitted, and ushered to 
the big drawing-room. It was all in shadow; but I soon saw 
she wasn’t there, and stepped out of one of the long windows 
on to the terrace. She hated being indoors at any time, and 
she could not bear it that evening of all others. She came 
running towards me, with her hands stretched out, and her 
poor little face stained and flushed with crying. I had never, 
never loved her as I did then, when she lay sobbing against 
my shoulder, with her long, yellow hair all tumbled over her 
neck, and her innocent, wet eyes lifted so piteously to mine. 
Somehow, I did not blame myself at the moment; I only 
thought we were two most miserable people, to whom life was 
very cruel, and God an enemy, not a friend. I had had the 
prudence to leave myself only ten minutes to say good-bye in; 
I knew more would break me down. I forgot all the wise 
cautions I had meant to give. I could only implore her to be 
true, though others might tempt her to forget, to keep up a 
good heart, and remember all she was to me. 

I was not religious in those days; I had always been a care- 
less, profane young idiot ; but I prayed then, in my agony, as I 
had never prayed before. We knelt together on the terrace, 
with my arm round her, and her chilly little hand locked fast in 
mine, and we asked God to bless, to unite us some day, and I 
think we were comforted. It didn’t seem as if He would have 
put the love into our hearts if He meant it to end in this miser- 
able separation. 

I had overstayed my time, and I said I must leave her. 
Poor little thing! how tightly she clung to me, and how bit- 
terly she sobbed! It nearly broke my heart. But I was going 
out to win the right never to leave her again, and the thought 
made me strong. I took her in my arms once more, kissed 
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her lips, her forehead, her hair, which was wet with my own 
tears, and said, trying to speak firmly, “I shall come back 
soon, my own darling little Lilly. Don’t forget poor Darcy. 
Don’t you let any other do this when I’m gone.” She stood 
on tiptoe, and kissed my cheek. Ah! Tom, I feel that small, 
soft kiss sometimes now in my dreams, or when I’m ill 
with no one to look after me, and I think how differently 
things might have gone (though, as I said before, I suppose 
no one was to blame, and Lord Carre did what he believed 
best for his daughter’s welfare). She whispered, “Tl ask 
God to make me good for your sake, and I’ll never forget you, 
dear Darcy.” Then there was one more kiss, one mad burst of 
words, a weary sob or two from Lilly, and it was over. I 
looked back as I rode away, and saw her ‘little childish figure 
sharp against the clear grey sky, with bright hair blown back, 
and her arms stretched out to me. I saw her kiss her hand 
and lift her head, trying, my poor, brave child, to cheer me on. 
I thought I could see the piteous struggling smile. I couldn’t 
bear it. I put my head down, and galloped away as hard as 
I could go down the dusky avenue, out of the lodge gates,— 
never to enter them again; never more to see those innocent 
eyes, that sweet face, to hear that trembling, tender voice, or 
to hold that little figure to my desolate heart! You did well 
to kiss me, and clasp me so tight with your small fingers, my 
Lilly, for it was the last time... . 

My story’s coming to an end. You guess it, perhaps. 

I went to India, and I worked—madly, my brother said. 
He was a good fellow, and did all he could to help me, and I 
got on very well, as you know. Every one was surprised, for 
T had been an indolent, good-for-nothing sort of man before. 
They didn’t know what hope spurred me on, what dragged me 
from my sick-bed, and made me crush down pain and fatigue 
so well. I wrote to her by every mail, keeping my promise, 
and not pressing her to answer, but I never got a reply. 
After the first I did indeed receive an envelope, with a lily-of- 
the-valley inside, and “ With Lilly’s best love” written be- 
neath; but that was all, and even that poor token was not 
repeated. Yet I did not lose heart; I was determined Lord 
Carre should have no handle against me. So I wrote punctu- 
ally, tried to hear of her from men who came out, and mystified 
fellows very much by taking the ‘Court Journal,’ in which I 
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sometimes saw her name, but which never told me anything 
positive about her. I got awfully low at times, thinking of all 
the temptations round her, and I far away ; but, however sad I 
felt, I never showed it in my letters. You would have thought 
me the happiest, most prosperous individual possible from 
them, only wanting her to make me quite happy. I urged her 
in every way I could think of to be true. If I had known, it 
wasn’t much odds what I wrote and what I left out; but I 
didn’t know that then, and I suppose it was as well. I try 
and believe it was all for the best, but even now I can’t always 
do that honestly. 

Well, after five years’ exile,—five years of such ceaseless 
work as would have killed a man who hadn’t my dear hope 
warm at his heart,—I set foot on English soil. It was a sweet 
spring day. The sky was blue, with soft feathers of cloud 
blown across it by a west wind; and all the green fields looked 
so fair and quiet, with the little villages and winding, silver 
brooks, and a church-spire here and there deep in trees. The 
scene came upon me with a strange relief after the strain of 
working and waiting five weary years. I never knew till that 
moment how great it had been. 

I went straight to Holmeston. I knew she would not be in 
town yet. I just paused at the inn to make myself look like a 
Christian, and then rode over, as I had ridden once before, to 
say good-bye. Ah! how glad, how grateful I was as I gal- 
loped along the familiar road. My whole being was one 
psalm of praise going up to God. I vaulted from my horse at 
the lodge gate. The same woman who/used to open it did so 
still. She started back as she recognized me, for at that 
moment I was too happy to look much older. 

“Oh! Sir—Sir,” she began, and stopped. 

I was not alarmed at her manner. I only thought she was 
surprised at my sudden return. 

“Where is Lady Lilian?” I asked impatiently—only impa- 
tiently still. “Iam just home from India. I want to see 
her.” 

“To see her ?” 

Oh! that woman’s awed, pitying look and grave words! 
Why did not I see their cruel meaning ? 

“Yes,” I cried ; “is she at the house ?”” and I made a move- 
ment to remount. 
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The woman hesitated a moment, looking hard at me, then, 
after muttering something to herself, said slowly— 

“No, no, Sir,—she’s this way,—I’Il show you.” 

She shut the gate, called a child from her cottage to hold my 
horse, and went into the shrubbery. I followed, ardent and 
unsuspicious, down the mossy walk, bordered with primroses 
and anemones, under the sunny arch of the young grven leaves, 
with the blue sky peeping between. My conductress left the 
shrubbery at last, and unlatched a wicket which led through 
the churchyard to a field belonging to Holmeston, where Lilly 
used to gather wild-flowers or scamper with her dogs. I fol- 
lowed, untroubled, but the woman’s steps became slow, and-at 
last, pausing entirely, she turned and faced me. 

Where is she—Lilly ?” gasped I, with a great throb of sick 
terror, and all the fair spring world spinning madly round me. 

Then, broken and tearful, came the fatal words. 

“Oh, Sir—poor, poor man—don’t ye take on! She’s here, 
sweet lamb. My little lady died three years ago last fall.” 

The world that had been full of music and light and loveli- 
ness stilled and darkened suddenly; the sun went out in the 
blackness of death. A great dreadful calm came upon me, and 
I was standing under the pitiless sky, alone, with Lilly’s grave 
at my feet. The grass was green upon it, and a climbing-rose 
had thrown long pearly pink garlands over the carved marble 
headstone, with its pompous inscription, “ Lilian Alicia Philippa 
Portarlington, only daughter of the tenth Earl of Carre”; the 
silver and gold daisies looked up at me, and a little blue butter- 
fly flitted over them—a gem of living light. I believe the woman 
from the lodge spoke, and tried to comfort me; but I took no 
heed of her, nor of anything in the world. I suppose the 
sunshine and flowers please others; but I did not feel them 
then, nor do I now. For I knew, and I know, Lilly was dead. 

I think I stood there a long time, going over dimly all my 
vain work, my fruitless hopes and fears, even to the most tri- 
vial details. I remember too, feeling mechanically some sort 
of vague annoyance, because the blue butterfly would flit about 
before my eyes, and light on the headstone. I read the inscrip- 
tion there over and over, without understanding it. 

At last a voice said behind me,—a man’s voice which must 
have been speaking some time, only it had uttered nothing that 
mattered to me,—what could matter indeed ? 
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« And she sent you her love, and a kiss.” 
It was her father—who had separated us—who spoke pity- 
ingly now; for I could do no more harm to him or his. But 
his words went straight to my petrified soul, and softened it. 

I fell upon my darling’s grave, and cried aloud in my agony 
to God to take me out of this hell of recollection, and home to 
her. I lay kissing the warm grass and sobbing for a long 
while, and when at last, [rose and went away, solitary for ever, 
I said my last good-bye to it. I dared not—I dare not look 
upon the reminder of all that parted us on earth, if I wish to 
meet Lilly in heaven. 

The woman at the lodge told me what there was to tell. 

My little love had begun to pine from the moment I went 
away; my first letter cheered her, and made her quite bright 
and brave; but it seems her father intercepted and burned the 
rest without telling her, as he had always meant to do, and so 
she drooped again, not amused or pleased by the gaieties they 
took her into, not running about the garden and shrubbery with 
her pets any more ; but moping indoors, and looking like a sha- 
dow of her former self. At last a fever came to the village near 
Holmeston, and she caught it; she did not have it violently ; 
but she was so frail now, the least call on her strength over- 
tasked it. She lingered a little while, patient and sweet, and 
then she died—smiling, forgiving me, whom she believed false 
—oh, Lilly, Lilly !—and murmuring with her last breath, “ Give 
dear Darcy my love and a kiss.” When I had heard this, and 
gathered a daisy from her grave, I left Holmeston for ever. I 
might have justly asked an explanation of her father’s treachery ; 
but what was the use? It could not make the earth give me 
back my dead, nor send her sweet soul from the angels’ song 
and the shining courts above. So I went away in peace. 

I wanted to die; but you see, I have dragged through seven 
years since then, and now, I wouldn’t have her back. I know 
too much of the world not to think her safer in the arms of her 
Saviour, than even with me. Iam arich man now, and do 
the best I can with my riches; but oh, my God! when I look 
back to that lost Eden in the autumn fields, when I was poor 
and had her beside me! Perhaps I’m better now; I know that 
whenever I’m tempted to do wrong, there’s a little figure stands 
in my way, and a childish voice saying, “ You will be good, 
won't you?” Sometimes it has an angel’s white robes, and a 
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happy smile, and sometimes it is only my little Lilly with tears 
in her innocent eyes, and her lips held up to kiss me. No 
matter which it is, I obey. 


That’s my story, Tom: it’s not much, you see; only a little 
girl dead in the flower of her youth, and a man’s life wrecked, 
blasted, in its prime. I suppose her father only acted pru- 
dently, and I have not much to complain of. But I cannot 
patiently—no matter, he was her father ! 

I shall drag out the years that remain to me as best I can 
now. I shall most likely live to be an old man, for I’m strong 
and well. All my hard work in India did me no harm. But 
when, in the Lord’s good time, my heart stops aching, and I 
go alone into the Dark Valley, I believe—I know—I shall see a 
light at the end, and find my lost bride, my faded Lilly, trans- 
planted so early, blooming for me in the fields of God. 

K. K. S. Jay. 





ANDY SHORT, THE HUNTSMAN. 


A TALE OF IRISH CAMPAIGNS. 


Iv was early in the spring of the year 18— that I found my- 
self quartered with my regiment, the gallant 100th Hussars, in 
the south-western district of Ireland, at Cahir Barracks. Cahir, 
as many of my military readers know, is a small town situated 
in one of the most picturesque localities of sweet county 
Tipperary, lying almost at the foot of that noble chain of moun- 
tains, the Galtee range. My corps, whose predilections were 
rather enlisted in the sweet shady side of ‘ Pall Mall,’ received 
the news of the change to Cahir with considerable distaste. 
They dreaded committing their metropolitan and cosmopolitan 
intellects to a rude encounter with Hibernian aborigines, whose 
dialect or brogue might, as the saying is, be cut with a knife; 
but the fiat had gone forth, and they could only look forward 
to the happy days when on quitting their place of exile, their 
band would according to immemorial usage strike up “ Begone, 
dull Cahir.” So the exquisite 100th filed sadly out of the re- 
gimental barracks en route for the sweet county Tipperary ; 
where for a space their valuable energies would be devoted to 
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the philosophical contemplation of the placid stream which 
meanders through Lord Glengall’s beautiful park ; or the still 
more exciting Riventiion of riding through clouds of dust on 
the flanks or in the rear of a train of cars laden with dreary 
convicts,—a very responsible occupation, as it involved constant 
supervision on our part to prevent the surreptitious conveyance 

of the ‘rale potheen’ to the patriotic emigrants, from their 
friends and sympathizers. 

There was, however, a bright side to this gloomy picture, for 
we had heard of the splendid sport afforded to all those who 
could ride well up to that celebrated pack, the Gresseen hounds. 
The master and owner of this renowned pack of hounds pos- 
sessed a fine old demesne within a few miles of our head- 
quarters, and I was glad to accept an invitation from him to 
dine and sleep at his house. I had often heard of Irish hospi- 

tality, and the doings of olden days, (who has not read of them 
in the lives of Sir Jonah Barrington and others ?) so, accom- 
panied by one of my brother-officers, Major Greathead, I drove 
over, one fine afternoon, to Gresseen. 

The estate was finely situated, albeit the stone fence which 
encircled it did now and then show some token of dilapidation, 
but after all how could the squire be always repairing his wall, 
when half his field would boldly charge it whenever it chanced 
to be the shortest line to covert ? The house was large, and of 
what is called the Palladian order, and it commanded a beauti- 
ful view of the Knockmedown mountains, a fine chain just 
above Clogheen. On ringing at the door, which stood beneath 
a very handsome portico, (I must observe, by the way, that the 
noble flight of steps was broken and chipped by repeated 
ridings up and down to ring the bell,)—on pulling that alarum, 
I say, a servant appeared, hie upper man betokening a sober 
staid butler, which his portly form also favoured, while he had 
a substratum of leathern gaiters and other sporting appendages. 
On seeing us eye him rather critically, he asked our pardon for 
his attire, saying, “ Gentlemen, you'll excuse me breeches and 
leathers ; the master knows I’m fond of shooting, and the 
rabbits it’s in swarms they are, and I’d not like to keep the like of 
your honours waiting till ’d got my shuperfines; no, gentle- 
men, the master’s not in, but he’s somewhere about, and the 
ladies is gone to Clonmel.”—“ Very well,” said 1 to Greathead, 
“let us adjourn to the stables, and see how Cortigan is 
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mounted.” The butler then directed us to a door in the 
shrubbery which opened on the stable-yard, and in we went. 

There we found about thirty horses, all of which, more or 
less, showed symptoms of hard work, and evident marks of 
the past season, displaying some glorious scars, the sign and 
badge of a stiff stone-walled country ; on the whole a rough 
lot, but very ready. “A useful sort, my man,” said I to the 
stud-groom, who, I afterwards learnt, rejoiced in the name of 
Larry M‘Grath. “They do not seem much afraid of a five-foot 
wall,” chimed in my friend Greathead, “and, moreover, they 
do not appear to repose on their laurels.” 

“Ts it repose ?” replied Larry ; “it’s not much repose they 
get in the saison. ‘They’re not like what I’ve heard, gentle- 
men, of the officers in the Cahir barracks. They don’t eat the 
bread of idleness.” 

“Nay,” quoth I to Greathead, “I think we may say with 
honest Blount in Kenilworth, ‘deuce take him who asks thee 
more questions !’” and we were strolling on throngh the stable- 
yard when a sweet strain of music was wafted to our ears from 
the neighbouring kennel, where the far-famed hounds were 
about to be fed. We repaired to the spot, and there found 
Andy Short, the huntsman, who well embodied his appellation, 
being a rather diminutive bandy-legged man, with a seamed 
and battered face, which contained yet a precious jewel of an 
eye, certainly one of the most knowing optics I ever beheld. 
He was occupied in walking his hounds round the kennel prior 
to the magic word “ Cess.” As soon as we appeared he opened 
the door and bade us come in. 

“Welcome, yer honours, is it to see the beauties you’re 
come? Wake up my darlints, rowl, tumble, and scatther, ye 
divils. Ah, now,” said he, kindling with his subject, “if ye’d 
only see them pick their way through the mud ; ah, thin, cap- 
tain dear, it’s for all the world like a born lady lifting up her 
delicate petticoats to show her nate little ankle,—not a spot on 
them after a twenty-mile run to covert. May be, Sirs, ye’re a 
judge of tortoiseshell ; are they pictures or not, yer honours a: 

“Indeed they are,” said I, but not to appear quite a tyro in 
such matters, I added, “I think I have seen more bone when 
I hunted last season with the Slashers.” 

“More skin and bone, plase yer honour, that’s what you 
ought to have said, for it’s little else they are. Slashers, in- 
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deed! Why, look here, yer honor,” said Andy ; “ last year the 
squire says to me one day, ‘ Andy,’ says he, ‘ Blackthorn is 
short of work, and I can’t ride him next week as I must be in 
Dublin ; give him an airing,’ says he, ‘with the Slashers ; I see by 
the paper that they meet at Moate on Thursday next,’ says he ; 
“and, Andy,’ says the squire, ‘if you get a lead, mind you show f 
them the way, and when you’ve done that let me know what 
they’re like,’ says he. 

“Very well, yer honour,’ says I; ‘ but I fear it will not be so 
well for the horse,’ says I with a sly look. I fear, gentlemen,” 
said Andy, “ that my eyes are an impediment to my natural in- 
nocence.” (Very much so, thought we.) ‘ ‘ Well, your honour,’ 
says I, ‘I fear it will injure Blackthorn,’ says I. 

«“« What d’ye mean, ye omadhawn ?’ says the squire ; ‘ what 
harm, I’d like to know, can the Slashers do him ?? 

“« Only, yer honour, they might give him a contracted 
gait. 

“«« Give the horse a gate !—sure there isn’t a gate in the coun- 
try he can’t top; what are ye talking about, ye gossoon ? 

“¢ Oh, then,’ said I, ‘it is not a gate in the sinse ofa door, Sir, 
but it’s his pace they’ll be contracting, for I fear they are not 
fast enough for him.’ 

“'The squire gave me such a slash with his whip, but it was 
all make-believe ; he was greatly pleased, he was, I could sce 
that. 

“ Well, gentlemen, I came up with the Slashers at Moate ; 
and long Phil, the huntsman, he looked very quare at me, and 
says he, ‘ It’s you, Andy of the Gresseen,’ says he. ‘The same 
at your service,’ says I. ‘ Ah, thin,’ says he, ‘it’s to pick a 
hole in our coats entirely yow’re come,’ says he, and he looked 
as spiteful as lemon-juice. 

“« Well, Mr. Phil,’ says I to pacify him, ‘if you’ve a hole in 
your coat I hope it will be behind, for then I shan’t see it,’ 
says I. ‘ And why not? sayshe. ‘Why not? says1; ‘ because 
I mane to be in front of ye all day, and it’s a misfortune that I 
haven’t eyes in the back of my head.’ 

“«Bathershin, you’ve plenty of talk, Mr. Andy,’ says he; 
‘your tongue is as long as your horse’s legs, and they’re long 
enough, goodness knows, but we’ll see what you can do when 
you get to Killdawn gorse, and now,’ says he, ‘ if you don’t like 
our coats, what do you say to these sweetmeats ?’ says he, point- 
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ing to his hounds ; ‘ do they fill your eye, Mr. Andy ?’—‘ Well, 
Sir,’ says I, ‘ they’d fill my eye rather better if they’d fill their 

stomachs a little more ; to my fancy they’re rather too fine.’— 

‘May be you’re no judge,’ says Phil, very surly ; ‘ what would 

you do with them if you had them at Gresseen ??—‘ Faix, Sir,’ 

says I, ‘they’re a fine pack of hounds, and to look at them 

they ought to have plenty of blood and bone.’ 

««« Ah, thin,’ says he, ‘ you’ll allow they have blood and bone, 
do you? I’m glad they find some good quality in your estima- 
tion,’ says he. ‘Ah, thin, you’re mistaken, Mr. Phil,’ says I, 
‘that’s not the blood and bone I mane; its more fox’s blood 
and horse’s bone they ought to have,’ says I.‘ Oh, there’s no 
lack of horse-meat,’ says I, ‘to judge of your field, for there 
are garrons enough there, Mr. Phil, but as you ask me 
what expediment you’d make on them, it would be this: try 
and induce some of your neighbours to send their horses to 
your kennels ; it would be the better for your hounds, and you’d 
have a nater field, and I think it would improve the subscrip- 
tion if ye had a better style of horses, hounds, and men.’ 

“ Well, gentlemen, I thought Phil would have bate me, and 
I believe he would, but just at that moment a whimper was 
heard in covert, and in the twinkling of a bed-post we were 
streaming along over Killdawn downs.” 

“ And did you show them the way, Andy ?”’ said I. 

“Captain,” said he, with the liveliest wink of all, “I’m a 
modest man, though I see ye do not believe it, and that’s 
another impediment to my innocence; so I must lave yer 
honours to guess.” 

“Well, then, Andy, how did Blackthorn carry you? if the 
personal pronoun is so embarrassing to you.” 

“ Well, then, gentlemen, I’ll tell you the truth; we had a 
burning scent that day, and a strong hill dog-fox, and by good 
luck an intricate spider’s-web of wide brooks, and the waters 
was out. It just suited old Blackthorn, for he’s a flyer, and 
overalled them, every one, and the result was—”’ Here he 
paused. 

“ Well, Andy, the result was obvious; you came in like 
Kclipse, and secured the wily gentleman’s brush.” 

“The result, gentlemen, was this: after the first twenty 
minutes, and many a splash I heard behind me, I was in no 
better company than my own; after another ten there was 
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not a mortal man in sight, and when they ran into their 
fox, which they did in ten minutes more, I was alone in my 
glory, and if I’d had another ten, or a trifle more water, I think 
the field and myself would have been in different countries. 
‘Cess, my darlints, you’ll never be starved as long as the Slashers 
live, for there will always be a plentiful supply of garrons.”’ 


Gro. H. Enttorr. 





SERMONS IN STONES. 


* And then he drew a dial from his poke.” 


THERE was an old tradition amongst the Jews, that after Adam 
had predicted the destruction of the world by fire at one time 
and by water at another, the children of Seth, being grieved to 
think that their astronomical observations should thus be for 
ever lost, erected two pillars, one of brick to withstand the fire, 
and the other of stone to withstand the water, and upon them 
wrote an account of the discoveries they had made, and of the 
science as it then stood. The brick pillar was destroyed at the 
Flood, but the stone one remained, and thus the scientific know- 
ledge of the early ages was transmitted to the descendants of 
Noah. 

This is a tale, like many other traditions, but writings 
on stone have been too valuable in the world’s history not to 
make even the first legendary accounts of them interesting. 
Amongst the scriptions which have come down to us from early 
times, there is a class which has been very little noticed, but 
which possesses as much intrinsic interest as any other of the 
kind. While tracing its pedigree backwards for many centuries, 
it has kept its vigour unimpaired to the present day, and has 
survived the decay into which the practice of writing sermons 
in stones has fallen. I allude to the inscriptions on sun-dials, 
which are not only curious from antiquity and association, but 
are numerous and varied to a degree of which very few people 
are aware.  'l'o how distant a date these mottoes may be traced 
back I cannot exactly say. Of the existence of sun-dials as 
a means of measuring time there is evidence at a very early 
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period. They were introduced into Greece from Chaldea about 
600-550 B.c., and it has been thought that Ahaz, who sent for 
the pattern of an altar from Damascus, owed also the dial or 
“ degrees ”’ which he set up in Jerusalem to the science of the 
Assyrians. Some writers suppose that the Chaldeans themselves 
adopted and improved upon the invention of the Egyptians, whose 
obelisks, it has been conjectured, were erected for the purpose 
of determining times and seasons by the length of the shadow. 

Whether the inscription on the dial in the Elgin marbles col- 
lection may be considered the father of dial mottoes I am not 
prepared to say. But, at any rate, they come of an ancient and 
distinguished race, and share in the interest attached to those 
inscriptions which have come down to us from the early ages ; 
on purpose, as it were, to bear witness to the unity of mankind, 
—to prove the reality of our kindred with the generations of old. 
For though we all know and believe that the ancients were made 
of the same materials as ourselves, it is difficult to realize what 
we have in common with the people who lived so long ago, 
Their books are printed in modern type, and bound in modern 
bindings ; their buildings have so long been in ruins that it is 
only by rare chances we can now and then stand as they stood 
in their houses, and fancy that the master has only just gone 
out. But in these inscriptions the men of old times seem to 
shake hands with us across the ages, and give us the freemason’s 
sign of fellowship. 

It was my good fortune about ten years ago to be engaged to 
help a collection of dial mottoes, already of some years’ standing, 
and which I hope may some day be published in all its beauty. 
The examples I shall here give will be taken from those I have 
myself copied from the originals, or which have been sent to me 
by different friends. These are of course but a fragment of the 
entire collection, and have been found chiefly in Italy, Switzer- 
land, and the South of France.* 

It will easily be believed that a sun-dial has not a very varied 


* I may, however, mention en passant that the number of mottoes belonging to 
England forms at present more than half of the whole collection, and there are no 
doubt many more which might be added. Scotland and Ireland furnish only one 
or two; Germany and Turkey a few ; Spain and Greece none at all. Probably 
this is not because there are fewer mottoes in proportion in these countries, but 
because the collectors have not visited them. I may add also that a copy of any 
true, existing dial motto which may have come under the notice of such kind 
readers who are interested in the subject of this paper would be very gratefully 
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range of subjects on which to exercise its eloquence. Most of 
the mottoes refer either to the office of the dial, or to the thoughts 
which are suggested by light and shade, life and death, time 
and eternity. And “thereby hangs a tale” most truly, for no 
amount of handling can make these topics commonplace, or 
lessen the force of their appeal from one generation to another. 
And so, scattered over the length and breadth of Europe, we find 
these writings on the wall, written and made plain, so that he 
that runs may read them; always appropriate, and sometimes 
very beautiful ; often pithy and expressive, sometimes pathetic, 
sometimes philosophical ; moralizing, warning, and jesting in 
turn. 

Of all the morals drawn from flight of time, that of Touchstone, 
which roused the laughter of the melancholy Jaques “that fools 
should be so deep contemplative,” is perhaps the most familiar 
to us :— 

“Thus we may see (quoth he) how the world wags : 
Tis but an hour ago since it was nine, 
And after one hour more ’twill be eleven ; 
And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot, 
And thereby hangs a tale.” 

Nor only in the person of the “ motley fool” does Shake- 
speare compose his own motto and draw his own moral from the 
dial. Jaques himself would not have disdained the lines :— 

“'Thou by thy dial’s shady stealth may’st know 
Time’s thievish progress to eternity.” 

Quotations from the poets are found more than once among 
the inscriptions. A line from the ‘ Purgatorio’ of Dante is 
written on the wall of a back street in Padua, above the door of 
a carpenter’s shop :— 


‘“Vassene il tempo e l’uom non s’avvede ; ” 


and the well-known couplet from ‘Hudibras’ is placed as a motto 
on the old parish church of Halifax :— 


“True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon.” 


But in this case, as in most others, the Bible is the grand 
storehouse, and verses from the Psalms, from the Book of Job, 
received as an addition to the collection ; and an accurate sketch of the dial, together 


with any particulars of interest respecting position, association, ete., would make 


it doubly valuable-—Ep. P. M. 
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and from the Gospels preach very solemn sermons to the passers 
by. “My days are like a shadow that declineth” is engraved 
on a horizontal dial placed on a “ clustered shaft” of great 
elegance in the Haley Hill cemetery, near Halifax ; and almost 
the same verse in Latin is found on the wall of another cemetery, 
far away, and very different in scenery and association from the 
smoke-girt “God’s acre” of the West Riding,—the quict island 
of San Michele, the Venetian Campo Santo. 

“Our days on the earth are as a shadow, so soon passeth it 
away and we are gone” occurs on a pillar dial near Wastwater ; 
and much the same words, “Nos jours passent comme l’ombre” 
are on a house at Antibes, almost underneath the roof tiles, in 
the strong shadow cast by a Provengal sun. ‘ Watch, for ye 
know not the hour” has told its tale before now. “ Wachet, 
denn ihr wisset nicht welche Stunde euer Herr kommen wird ” 
is found on a much defaced dial on the wall of a little church in 
the canton of Uri, Erstfelden. It is curiously designed : there 
is a skeleton on each side, cross bones below, and another verse, 
too much broken away with the plaster to be legible. Near Men- 
aggio, on the Lake of Como, there is a little chapel standing 
high on the hillside amongst the olives, with a group of tall 
cypresses overshadowing the porch; it has a dial which faces 
full towards the lake, the promontory of Bellagio, and the 
mountains of the further shore, and on it is the verse from Job 
xiv. 1 and 2 :— 

“ Natus homo ex utero breviore tempore vivens 
Ut flos egreditur sed velut umbra fugit.” 

Another verse from the same book (Job xvi. 22) is on a 

church at Lavagna, Riviera di Levante :— 


“Semitam, per quam non revertar ambulo.” 


The last text seems to me to indicate the tone of most of the 
Italian mottoes, about which there is so often a kind of hope- 
lessness, of sad though patient resignation, which belongs very 
much to the national character. 

Piedmont is rich in such couplets :— 

* Parte l’ombra col sol, col sol ritorna, 


Ma I’uom qual ombra fugge e pitt non torna.” 


“A me tocca poi la sorte 
Di seguirti fino a morte,” 


are both Piedmontese ; and another which occurs at Nice and, 
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I believe, elsewhere, and has been also transplanted to an 
English garden :— 
“To vado e vengo ogni giorno, 
Ma tu andrai senza ritorno.” 

With these I may class one of which I have two copies, 
varying very slightly, 

‘*Ritorna il sole dall’ ombra sparita, 
Ma non ritorna, no, |’ eta finita.” 

I well remember copying that last motto, though so defaced 
was it, that I did not decipher it for more than a year after- 
wards, when a duplicate from Rome was sent to me. It is on 
the Custom-house at Isella, just within the Italian frontier, at 
the foot of the Simplon Pass. The diligence had started from 
Brieg that morning in a thick mist ; all up the long and steep 
ascent; the horses had toiled through dense fog, which, 
hiding the mountains and ravines, only revealed the barren- 
ness of the road, the rocks, and the occasional waterfalls which 
seemed to spring from the mist above, to be lost in the mist 
below. Asthe top of the Pass was reached the clouds began 
to clear, but the glaciers looked grey in the shadow, and the 
red streaks of the little Alpine plants were the only colour in 
the grand desolation. Then came the short rest and change 
of horses in the dreary little village of Simplon, then the rapid 
descent, the quick trot of the horses, the heavy roll and rumble 
of the diligence, the magnificence of the gorge of Gondo, the 
brilliancy of the snowy peaks on high, the depth of blue in the 
sky behind them, and then another halt at a white building 
by the roadside, with the cross of Savoy painted on the wall, 
the dogana of Isella; then the guardie doganale reappear in 
the familiar grey suits; vines are climbing over the walls, the 
shadows strike clear and sharp on the road, the colouring is 
pure and vivid, the villages and churches stand among the 
chestnut woods with all the picturesque elegance of Italy, and 
the soft, merry jangle of the church bells recommences. 


‘ Ritorna il sole dall’ ombra sparita ; 
Ma non ritorna, no, !’ eta finita.” 
I digress. 
“ Meestis lenta, celeres gaudentibus hore,” 
is a motto at Stra, in the marshes between Padua and Venice, 
and there is one of the same import at Martigny, 


“Felicibus brevis, miseris hora longa,” 
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probably suggested by some sad experience of Martigny ma- 
laria, mosquitoes, and innkeepers ! 

Some mottoes take a philosophical view of life, like Bewick 
in his maxim, “ Good times and bad times, and all times pass 
over.” In the market-place at Thun is the inscription,— 

“ Die jetzige Stunde und der geistlich Gliick 
Schleicht hin in einen Augenblick ;” 
while to show that a happy and cheerful spirit is still to be 
found amongst the erecters of dials, we have the saying “I 
only mark the bright hours,” on no less than five known dials, 
and in four different languages. “ Post tenebras lux” is an- 
other of a hopeful type, and it must have been a merry-souled 
man who painted on his cottage wall the square contented 
face holding the style of the dial in his mouth for a pipe, and 
whose beaming countenance adds double emphasis to the ill- 
spelt but hearty ejaculation,— 
“Oh ge le temp passe vite ! ” 


There is one example of a motto which has reference to none 
of these subjects, grave or gay; a motto for purely practical 
use, which alone among the series upholds the poor little 
body’s claims for consideration, amongst the many which apply 
themselves to the things of heart and mind and soul. It re- 
calls to mind the incident in Sir Walter Scott’s life, when, 
on being asked by an innkeeper at Flodden to choose a motto 
from ‘Marmion’ which might be appropriately placed beneath 
the sign of the inn, Scott opened the book, and the inscription 
on the wall of Sybil Grey caught his eye. “ Here,” said he, 
“is just what you want ; you have only to strike out one letter 
in the last word, and the line suits you exactly.” The inn- 
keeper was delighted, and the motto— 

“ Drink, weary pilgrim, drink and pay,” 
was immediately adopted. The dial I refer to is over the door 
of a little osteria near the galleries on the Stelvio road, beside 
the Lake of Como, where hot dusty passengers may readily 
stop for refreshment; and thus the lines run,— 
* Quando di nubi al sol sgombra é la via 
Allo stanco visitante adotta l ora 
Che lo chiama al ristoro e all’ allegria.”’ 

I will add no more at present. If the subject of this article 

should prove to have interested or amused any of my readers, 
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another paper may hereafter be added. I have no doubt that it 


will meet with the same variety of criticism that has been be- 
stowed already on this and other pursuits of this kind. A hobby 
which has excited the ridicule of some curiously constituted 
persons, will probably excite it again. They are free to “laugh 
sans intermission, an hour by the dial,” if they will, “at the 
fools who were so deep contemplative.” But it was not with 
the contemplativeness of a fool that Sir Thomas Tresham en- 
graved his motto above the three sun-dials on his quaint tri- 
angular lodge at Rushton, and I would not attribute a worse 
motive to any of those unknown men who, like him, have 
written their dial lines for posterity. 
“ Respicite non mihi soli laboravi.” 


[‘* Behold, not for myself alone have I laboured.” ] 


E. Lieyd. ? 





TRAVELLING IN THE DUKKHUN. 
(Continued from p. 141.) 


Now while we are consuming our tiffin, let us consider a little 
the enchanting wildness and independence of the existence we 
lead during our days and nights of travel. Knowing no other 
clock than the sun and the shade, hearing no ringing of bells 
and whistles of departing trains, with no more clothes on than 
are absolutely necessary to prevent ourselves from being com- 
pletely blistered by the heat, we feel we are, for a time at least, 
our own masters. Delicious sensation! recalling the days of 
savage freedom under wild woods, before civilization stepped 
in with all sorts of formalities of time and place and action, 
the gentle days of knight-errantry, when we hear that King 
Arthur 


“ Loved better to rest by wood or by river, 
Than in bower of his bride, Queen Guinever ; 


in fine, everything most enthralling in poetry and prose that 
leads us to forget the humdrum present in the romantic past. 
Relieved from the trammels of a collar and neckcloth, with 
little on but a shirt and trousers, I feel that I am indeed a 
Briton; at least, that [ bear far more resemblance to the 
ancient gentleman of that name than do the greater portion of 
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his supposed descendants when sauntering in the park or 
lounging at the club; I feel that I am absolute master, to the 
extent of a thrashing within an inch of his life, of the swarthy 
denizen of Madras, who has come up the country with me as 
“head boy.” In the jungle might makes right, and here I 
can do anything short of murdering him outright with total 
impunity. Not in cantonment though; there British Themis 
sits awful on the tribune (i. e. the long arm-chair) of the magis- 
trate, and usually, to curry favour with his superiors, sticks 
by the native in utter defiance of the first principles of justice. 
lt is true, there have been, and though few and far between, 
there still are bright exceptions to the above rule; I remember 
one gentleman who was magistrate in a station that shall be 
nameless, who was afflicted with a stammer, and who, after 
asking in the usual manner if the black delinquent (perhaps a 
servant brought up by an English master) had anything to say 
for himself, was wont to interrupt the torrent of excuses and 
lies that issued from the mouth of Rama Sami, by articulating 
with difficulty “A f—f—fortnight.” But alas! he is a rara 
avis in these benighted regions. 

But the sun is beginning to descend, and we must be getting 
along. Pack up the tumblers, Moonsami, and mind you put 
plenty of straw between them, for now we are coming to 
Krishnapoomur, and below us stretches out the broad silver 
sheet of that mighty river, the river Kistna. The real name of 
this sacred stream is Krishna, or “ dark-blue,” but the Mus- 
sulman conquerors have perverted the pronunciation to Kistna. 
It is the southern boundary of the country of the Nizam, to 
which the name Dukkhun is usually applied. 

The manner of crossing this river is somewhat unique. The 
passage is effected in a ferry-boat, of a nearly hemispherical 
form, made ofa kind of basket-work, and yet quite impervious to 
water. Its form makes it extremely buoyant, and not liable 
to be carried away by the current, as would be the case with a 
boat having a stem and stern. It is punted across by means 
of long poles, and the boatmen during the passage work a 
practical problem in hydrodynamics, viz. what point it is neces- 
sary to aim for up the stream, in order to land at a given point 
lower down. The bandy, or bullock cart, having been backed 
close to the water’s edge, where the bank shelves gradually 
down, the bullocks are taken out, a big basket-boat is brought 
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as close to the cart as possible and tilted up on one side, the 
cart is then manned and run quickly into the boat, which is 
allowed to fall back into the water as the cart descends into it, 
and is immediately run off by the united exertions of twenty 
boatmen, who wear nothing but a cloth called a lungoti round 
their waists. If there is any doubt about the facility of punting 
the boat over to the other side, owing to the strength of the 
current, or the heaviness of the freight, two or three of the 
noble savages swim along with it, pulling here and shoving 
there with unerring judgment. On arriving at the further 
shore, the same manceuvres are gone through in order to run 
the bandy out again, and when this is effected, a fearful babel 
of Telugu and Hindustani is raised on the subject of ‘ pre- 
jent,” as the English word “present” is usually called. At 
least twenty men assert with frantic gestures that they are the 
saviours of the life and property of the traveller, each individual 
preferring his peculiar claims at the very top of a shrill voice. 
The first time I passed the Kistna I was so enraged, that 
beyond the mere ferry-hire, which has to be paid to the head- 
man, | gave them nothing at all, and was pursued about a mile 
up the Hyderabad road by the yells and curses of the entire 
population. I had, however, another reason, which was an ex- 
ceeding dearth of that most useful commodity, small change, 
or indeed any change at all, for, if I recollect right, I arrived 
at the cantonment of Secunderabad with exactly one rupee in 
my possession. 

Many and various are the wayfarers whom we meet and 
overtake upon the road, as we pursue our journey. Now, per- 
haps, it is a Mussulman zemindar, or land-holder, with two or 
three ragged peons, or foot attendants, running behind him, 
while he trots, or rather ambles, along on a small ghee-fed 
tattoo, or country pony. The word “peon” or “ pawn” is 
derived from the Persian word “ pyada,” meaning a footman or 
foot-soldier. A native is never seen to trot, the motion being 
considered highly disagreeable ; all the horses and ponies are 
taught to amble, by having their feet tied together during the 
training process, which causes thei to take very short steps. 
To English eyes this pace in a horse is a most painful sight, it 
has so constrained and unnatural an appearance. Now we 
overtake a body of Hindoo pilgrims bound for Kasi, or Benares 
as we call it, to which most sacred city thousands of pilgrim- 
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ages are undertaken every year in southern India. These 
people are laden with but little baggage, nearly all their equip- 
ment being a bag to carry rice in, and a lotah, or brass pot, 
for water. Very frequently they carry no bag for rice, but tie 
it up in a portion of their garments, which are nothing more 
than cloths. This custom gave rise to a very amusing ‘Telugu 
story about two men, one of whom had tied up some sand in 
his cloth, and another some cow-dung; they met, and each 
supposing the other to have got rice in his garment, set to 
work to overreach him. This of course they mutually succeeded 
in doing, and were much disgusted when, having effected an 
exchange, they ran away to examine their respective bundles, 
the sand to one and the cow-dung to the other were disclosed, 
and they found that they were “ sold.” 

Next we meet a solitary Arab or Rohilla going to or coming 
from “ the city,” as Hyderabad is called in the Dukkhun, with 
his tulwar by his side, and a matchlock over his shoulder. In 
former days these worthies had it much their own way in the 
country, doing a sort of mixture of the soldier and robber, 
fighting for the Nizam one day, and looting the villages of his 
subjects the next. ‘They are the sons of misrule, and as such 
have a righteous hatred for the English, whom they regard as 
the children of order, and their haleyon days have passed away, 
and they sneak along with a scowl, not daring to ask any one 
“ How many teeth are there in your head ?” as the native phrase 
is, i.e. “ Where’s your money ?” They used, a few years ago, to 
be found in great numbers in the city, where they were retained 
in the service of many of the great ameers, or nobles. Lately, 
however, owing to the excellent management and steady deter- 
mination to put a stop to their excesses exhibited by the 
Dewan, Sala Jung, they have almost disappeared, and lurk 
only in frontier towns and jungly places where the arm of the 
law does not readily reach. Now we pass a troop of the Nizam’s 
contingent cavalry, with their horses picketed by the roadside, 
lazily smoking their hukkahs, and furbishing their lanceheads. 
They are wild enough to look at, and their accoutrements are 
generally much the worse for wear, but they did good and 
gallant service under English officers in the memorable Central 
India campaign, during the dark and doubtful time of the 
mutiny. Their dress is dark green, and their turbans red. 
About forty rupees a month is allowed by the Nizam’s govern- 
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ment for the maintenance of horse, man, and accoutrements, 
and this pittance is generally stopped on its way to the trooper 
by the superior native officers, who take toll therefrom to an 
appalling extent, and very frequently no pay at all is issued for 
mouths. The punctuality with which, in the English service, 
pay is issued to the sepoy or the sowar, every muster-day, 
renders our army a very favourite profession in India. I once 
heard a trooper who had, on the breaking up of a native troop 
of Horse Artillery, which was formerly a portion of the artillery 
force in the Madras presidency, joined the Nizam’s service, 
lament loudly the difference in the comforts he obtained, and in 
the care that was taken of him. 

But now the shadows of the feathery tamarinds are growing 
longer, and the sun gets hotter as he goes down, doing anything 
but ‘‘kiss”’ the objects he lights upon, but rather blistering 
and burning them up. This is the period when a good pull at 
the cool lime-juice and water is refreshing indeed, and when 
we dream of the shady river in old England far away, where 
we used to swim and dive among the waterlilies, and were un- 
acquainted with heat greater than 80° in the shade. But pre- 
sently it gets sufficiently cool to allow of our getting from un- 
der the tilt, and walking by the side of the bandy, or even of 
making small excursions into the jungle that fringes the road, 
in search of the marvellous. Now is the time of day to “ look 
out for snakes,” for those reptiles crawl about in the cool of the 
evening with great satisfaction to themselves, but considerable 
danger to the naked-footed native, who is so unfortunate as to 
tread on one of them. A European, who usually wears boots, is 
seldom known to be bitten. The partridges are heard calling 
to one another through the dewy grass, and the quail run about 
in regular strings ; from the broad still tank the quack quack 
of ten thousand ducks evhoes through the evening air ; flocks of 
cranes rise between us and the setting sun, flying in order, and 
manoeuvring better than many a cavalry regiment; the hares 
come cautiously out of the brushwood, and sit up on their hind 
legs to look at surrounding nature ; and far out of sight, from 
the deep thickets and the rocky glens the tiger looks eagerly 
out into the deepening evening, for he knows that meal-time is 
near. 

Presently the great sun goes down into a crimson sea of 
clouds that hover on the verge of earth and sky, and darkness 
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comes on with a rapid step, not dallying with the daylight as « 
cat does with a mouse that she is in no hurry to kill, but, 
throwing in a few minutes his gloomy mantle over all things, 
he sweeps off one more day from the ever-lessening roll of time. 
Gradually all sounds dic away, the Southern Cross shines out 
bright and clear, the Great Bear is low down in the northern 
sky ; nothing is heard but the creaking of the wheels along the 
aoad, and the occasional cry of the driver; we retire into our 
cart, and the long day of bullock-travelling is at an end; 
doubtless as much to the delight of the reader as of the 





traveller. N. Powlett- 


RECEIPT FOR A SENSATIONAL NOVEL. 


First take the quintessence of everything bad, 

Dress it up in the language and style of a cad; 

Let your plot upon deeds of rascality hang, 

Add some double entendre, and a good deal of slang ; 
Take a quart of the liquor that flows in our veins, 

And daub it about in most hideous stains ; 

Take a dangerous ruffian with gore-spattered stake, 

And a gloomy old summer-house down by a lake, 

Very dark, very dismal, with mouldering leaves, 
Trodden down by the footsteps of poachers and thieves ; 
Let your hero, the enfant répandu of vice, 

Seerthe heroine’s eyes glaring up through the ice ; 

Take an old oaken cabinet, then touch the springs, 

And you'll finger the deed, that works wonderful things ; 
Revealing the Will, long in darkness confined, 

But which every one seems to have borne on their mind ; 
A piratical tar take from Portsmouth’s old Hard, 

And a solemn detective from Scotland’s famed Yard ; 
Who has a most wonderful knowledge of roses, 

And who photographs mentally nightgowns and noses ; 
Who probes every quagmire along the bleak coast, 

For a letter that ought to have gone by the Post ; 

Take a refugee neighbour branded for life, 

Whose remarkable influence over his wife 
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Of itself seems to wear an improbable stamp, 

But for woman’s sad penchant for every scamp ; 
‘lake a well in a shrubbery, wellnigh forgotten, 

Let the water be deep and the boards very rotten ; 
‘The hero therein let the heroine pop, 

Consoling herself that it’s sixty feet drop ; 

And talking of drops, let the phial be handy 

‘l'o flavour for husbands their digestive candy ; 

Let the wife then all smiles, as a spouse ought to be, 
Hand the strychnic confection and sweeten his tea ; 
Take a modern young lady, well-born and refined, 
With every advantage in person and mind ; 

Allow her carte blanche to do all that she likes, 

And let her elope with Lord Claude or Bill Sykes 
The burglar for choice ; if of reading she’s fond, 
Give her novels that tend to portray demi-monde ; 
Let her study how horse-breakers ride in the park, 
Call all that’s improper, and startling, and dark, 
Give the rein to frivolity, loudness, and folly, 

The girl of the period, awfully jolly ; 

Dish up with the flavour of dissolute lives, 

And serve for the use of our daughters and wives. 
Should their minds then be reared on this kind of sensation, 
| wouldn’t give much for the next generation ; 

Who the limit that parts good and ill not discerning, 
Will too late have to mark that all reading’s not learning ; 
Who, abandoning all that is lovely and lawful, 

Will find that their future’s not jolly, but awful. 


G. H. Elliott. 
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Is it possible ? 


French: an, poinlediy." LL me semble Madame, que vous m’avez at 


i 
cue la fumee vous fact mal? 


” 


t “ ‘ . 
Enolisiman, with naivele, Qh! pe Sues le mare ce Madame, 








